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EDUCATION AND THE PEOPLE’S PEACE 


EpucATIONAL Po .iciEs COMMISSION 


= who remember the sacri- 
fices of 1917-18 and the hopes of 
1919-20 cannot help but ask what 
was wrong with our policy and ac- 
tions. How did the rich and costly 
fruits of victory escape our grasp? 
It is surely evidence of the indomita- 
ble courage of our race that even 
today, when the bright and well-re- 
membered expectations of yesterday 
have been hurled into utter ruin 
and confusion, there still persist the 
same settled purpose, the same de- 
termined optimism. We scan the 
short record of the interwar years 
anxiously asking, “Was this step a 
wise one; did we fail here; what can 
we learn from our experience?” 
Certainly world history would have 
been different if the United States 
had joined the League of Nations. 
But would that action alone have 
prevented the present conflict? Will 
similar action, alone, prevent an- 
other War? Has there not been 
somewhere a fatal flaw in the whole 
philosophy and procedure for main- 
taining peace? 

Conventions of educators held af- 
ter the Armistice shared in the gen- 
eral happiness and pride in our 
great military victory. They exulted 
in the realization that “in the crisis 
of war the schools were a mighty 


agency for victory,” and they 
pledged the continued devotion of 
public education in the days of 
peace to “true Americanism and 
world democracy.” The president 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion rejoiced that during the war 
“education has become the chief 
concern of the statesmen of the 
world.” A few voices were raised 
in warning. Said one educator, “The 
Great War was a cunningly con- 
trived conspiracy carried to its tragic 
climax through an educational sys- 
tem. Another variety of educational 
cunning might enable Germany 
again to become a menace to man- 
kind. Unless .. . the children of all 
free men are trained effectively in 
all those habits and arts that make 
for national solidarity and strength, 
and for international sympathy and 
understanding, the safety of civiliza- 
tion cannot be guaranteed, even by 
a League of Nations. A world half 
educated will be only half free.” 
But when, during the interval be- 
tween the wars, the educators of 
the world talked about large-scale 
international exchange of students, 
a strong international office of edu- 
cation, consistent teaching of democ- 
racy and goodwill, men in positions 
of power seldom paid attention. 
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Education for world citizenship 
was merely a title for a book; it was 
never accepted as a goal for states- 
manship in the real world. Educa- 
tion, the instrument that had be- 
come, in wartime, “the chief con- 
cern of the statesmen of the world,” 
was, in peace, relegated to a second- 
ary position by most of the world’s 
political leaders. 

By most of them—not by all. As 
the years went by there came to 
power one group that saw with fear- 
ful clarity that the effectiveness of 
all social planning is based on edu- 
cation. These were the rising lead- 
ers of the modern dictatorships. For 
their wicked purposes, they lavished 
on education and youth almost un- 
limited attention, prestige, solici- 
tude, and resources. They regi- 
mented the mind and militarized 
the spirit of their youth before they 
dared to build them war weapons. 

Throughout modern history, the 
instrument of education, by which 
we mean here the schools, colleges, 
and other organized agencies whose 
primary function is the inculcation 
of attitudes or the dissemination of 
knowledge, has often been used to 
shape national policies that led to 
international ill will, aggression, and 
war. This trend should be and can 
be reversed. We propose nothing 
less than the systematic and deliber- 
ate use of education, on a worldwide 
basis and plan, to help safeguard 
the peace and to help extend the de- 
mocracy for which this Second 
World War is being fought. 
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In stressing the importance of 
education we do not wish to claim 
too much. It is good when our states- 
men seek to strengthen international, 
political, and legal organizations. 
It is decent and wise to help provide 
a growing measure of economic se- 
curity and prosperity for all men 
and all nations. But economic fair 
play and political organization, how- 
ever essential, are insufficient. War 
will not be brought under control 
merely by providing men with legal 
codes and enough to eat. Knowl- 
edge and attitudes that are conduc- 
ive to peace are developed by edu- 
cation. So are the knowledge and 
attitudes that contain the seeds of 
war. By appropriate educational 
measures an intelligent desire for 
peace, with an understanding of the 
conditions necessary for maintain- 
ing it, must be fostered among all 
the people in every part of the 
world, No nation can wisely and 
safely conduct such education un- 
less all nations do. Some provisions 
for the international planning and 
organization of education must be 
included in any post-war planning 
that seeks to accomplish reasonably 
lasting results. 

This statement of educational pol- 
icy attempts to deal with the fu- 
ture. It assumes that the complete 
military defeat of the Axis nations 
will be accomplished within a few 
years. It assumes that a just peace 
will be established and preserved 
through appropriate collective action 
—political, economic, and military. 
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With such a peace there will be 
associated certain educational pro- 
grams, domestic and international, 
implemented by new organizations 
and new procedures. It assumes that 
during the transitional period after 
the fighting stops, the United Na- 
tions will be obliged to exercise or 
supervise many of the functions of 
civil government in the Axis na- 
tions and occupied territories. This 
will be done to preserve order, to 
relieve famine, to check the rav- 
ages of disease, to lay the basis for 
physical and cultural reconstruction, 
and to assist in the reestablishment 
of educational and social services. 
It assumes that the United Nations 
will remain united in victory. It will 
be the only way in which they can 
realize for their people the full fruits 
of the military victor y. To out- 
line these assumptions does not 
mean that if any one of them fails 
to materialize the possibility of in- 
ternational planning and action in 
education is thereby completely 
thwarted, though such planning and 
action would certainly be rendered 
extremely difficult. 

With these conditions as a gen- 
eral framework, it is the purpose of 
this document to propose the con- 
scious and systematic use of organ- 
ized education to help establish and 
maintain the people’s peace after the 
people’s war. Specifically, this will 
require three definite steps: (1) It 
is necessary to develop in the 
United States an informed and 
aroused public opinion with refer- 


ence to the issues of peace and inter- 
national oragnization. This educa- 
tional program should be related to 
similar programs in other United 
Nations. (2) It is necessary to create 
soon a council on education for the 
United Nations. This council should 
be related to other aspects of the 
United Nations policy. (3) It is nec- 
essary that a permanent interna- 
tional agency for education be es- 
tablished soon after the war ends. 
This agency should be related to 
other parts of the emergent world 
organization. 

Our task begins at home.—Our in- 
ternational policy must be thought- 
fully reviewed, openly debated, and 
plainly formulated. Only through 
education can we strengthen in our 
adult population the sense of civic 
responsibility which will help it to 
make intelligent decisions; only edu- 
cation can prepare the oncoming 
generation of youth to approve and 
carry out these decisions. In this 
enormous task all forms of organ- 
ized and informal educational serv- 
ices should be mobilized. The press, 
radio, cinema, theater, churches, 
youth organization, civic and cul- 
tural organizations, _ professional 
associations, labor unions, business 
organizations, women’s clubs, and 
farm groups, as well as schools, col- 
leges, and libraries, have a part in 
the great task. We require the inter- 
est and effort of the entire nation to 
win the war. We shall require the 
informed interest and intelligent ef- 
fort of the entire nation to win the 
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peace. The task is great; the time is 
short; the stakes are the future well- 
being and happiness of the human 
race. Let every responsible citizen 
be enlisted in this campaign of en- 
lightenment. 

A United Nations Council on 
Educational Policy.—Effective pros- 
ecution of the war and intelligent 
planning for the peace would be 
greatly aided by the formulation 
now of a constructive educational 
policy by and for the United Na- 
tions. The first steps might well be 
taken by private agencies, represen- 
tative of the teaching profession, af- 
ter full consultation with govern- 
ment agencies. Private action is sug- 
gested in order to avoid the neces- 
sity for governmental commitments 
and yet to permit full and frank 
discussion of the issues and needs. 
Activity by the governments con- 
cerned ought to follow as soon 
thereafter as practical. We propose 
that the first conferences on the 
subject be held between representa- 
tives of education from Great Bri- 
tain and the United States and then 
on a more inclusive basis. These 
preliminary and unofficial efforts 
would result in the establishment of 
a United Nations council on educa- 
tional policy. If a general and con- 
tinuing conference of the United 
Nations should be arranged in the 
near future, the council on educa- 
tional policy might well operate as 
a part of such a general conference. 

Such a council on educational pol- 
icy should make a thoroughgoing 
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advance study of the whole educa- 
tion problem in the enemy and ene- 


my-occupied countries. Through the | 
exchange of information and experi- | 


ence it could help to increase the 


wartime usefulness of education in | 
the several nations. It could plan cer- | 


tain joint measures for education 
after the war, including the inter- 
change of teachers, students, teach- 
ing films, and textbooks. It could 
assist in planning for educational 
reconstruction in the countries to be 


liberated, in lands where teachers | 


have been killed, libraries burned, 
schoolhouses destroyed, and cultural 
activities bled white. It would be in 
a position to advise the forces of 
occupation regarding the encourage- 
ment of new liberal tendencies and 
leadership in educational matters. 
However, it should, in no way, un- 
dertake the administration or super- 
vision of education in these areas. 
One other function that might at 
least be considered by a United Na- 
tions education policy council would 
be the education of Axis prisoners 
of war. It might be possible to offer 
these men a chance to learn, by read- 
ing, by instruction, and by motion 
pictures, something about the ideals 
of the United Nations and the real 
conditions of life in these countries. 
After the end of hostilities, the oper- 
ating functions of such a council 
should be taken over by a perma- 
nent international agency for edu- 
cation, 

An International Agency for Edu- 
cation.—After World War I there 
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was some agitation for the recogni- 
tion of education as an important 
factor in the peace settlement, but 
the political leaders failed to see its 
significance, or seeing, failed to act 
decisively. So far as historical rec- 
ords show, education was not seri- 
ously considered at the peace confer- 
ences. There were, it is true, a num- 
ber of international societies in the 
fields of education and intellectual 
collaboration. All were highly special- 
ized; few were strongly organized; 
none had full official status. It was 
not until 1922 that the League of 
Nations created a Committee on In- 
tellectual Cooperation. The Com- 
mittee had neither the authority nor 
the resources to make a direct attack 
on the problems of general educa- 
tion as these relate to international 
relations. Nevertheless it began im- 
portant work and it showed that in- 
tellectual cooperation was possible. 
Later the International Bureau of 
Education was established in Geneva 
and ministries of education of a 
number of countries sent represen- 
tatives to it. Although not even an 
integral part of the League of Na- 
tions machinery, it demonstrated 
possibilities for semiofficial interna- 
tional cooperation. It gathered and 
disseminated information, particu- 
larly in the realms of elementary and 
secondary education. That these, 
and other, unofficial, fragmentary 
efforts were ineffectual should occa- 
sion no surprise. Considering that 
education was a minor afterthought 
in international planning and discus- 


sions, it is surprising that so much 
could be accomplished against such 
odds. 

Now, with the world again at 
war, plans for an international 
agency for education are being re- 
vived. The organized use of educa- 
tion in the task of international se- 
curity is again being widely dis- 
cussed. Today, educators and others 
are working on the concrete details 
for international education in the 
postwar world. How can education 
be incorporated into a world struc- 
ture? What should be the structure 
and functions of an international 
organization for education? We 
must discover the possibilities for 
the effective operation of such an 
organization, and what pitfalls need 
to be avoided. We have little experi- 
ence to guide us and what little we 
do have must be fully used. Among 
all the international agencies, there 
is only one, the International Labor 
Office, that constitutes a roughly 
parallel attempt in social organiza- 
tion on an international scale. By 
analysis of the experience of this 
Office, we may obtain some useful 
guidance for our efforts to project 
future plans for an_ international 
education organization. Problems 
will doubtless arise as the work pro- 
ceeds. But no administrative or 
structural difficulties which cannot 
be surmounted will arise if the ne- 
cessity for action is once fully under- 
stood. 

Concerning the functions of a 
permanent international agency for 
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education, it is possible to be some- 
what specific. Such an agency should 
give assistance and leadership in the 
field of intellectual cooperation, 
stimulating a n d encouraging the 
fraternal contact of scholars, librari- 
ans, and teachers in various fields of 
specialization. It should assist in the 
international exchange of research 
materials, technics, and findings in 
the natural sciences, the social sci- 
ences, and the humanities. It should 
encourage international art exhibits, 
music festivals, and dramatic per- 
formances. However, the functions 
of the agency which touch the edu- 
cation of the millions must be as 
fully and vigorously implemented as 
those which serve a small, though 
important, group of scholars, artists, 
and men of letters. 

The agency should be a great cen- 
ter and clearinghouse for studies 
and data on educational subjects. It 
should maintain a library of educa- 
tional literature, including files of 
educational tests and measurements, 
school building plans, textbooks, 
teaching materials, recordings, and 
visual aids to education. Although 
it should occasionally initiate and 
conduct its own studies and investi- 
gations of educational problems of 
unusual international significance, it 
should be primarily interested in 
stimulating, assisting, and correlat- 
ing the educational research con- 
ducted by other national and inter- 
national agencies. 

The agency should have one clear- 
cut appraisal function. It should be 
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solemnly charged with the duty of 
studying textbooks, syllabi, and 
teaching materials, used or proposed 
for use in any and all countries, in 
order to determine whether their 
effect would be aggressive, militaris- 
tic, or otherwise dangerous to the 
peace of the world. Means should be 
provided for the investigation, dis- 
cussion, public report, and referral to 
the general international agency of 
instruction materials believed objec- 
tionable. 

The international agency for edu- 
cation should formulate and pro- 
gressively improve educational stand- 
ards. Just as the International 
Labor Office has encouraged the 
adoption of standards regarding 
working conditions, so the interna- 
tional agency could propose educa- 
tional standards which the govern- 
ments of the participating nations 
could accept. These standards should 
be constantly revised upward but 
there should be some minimal stand- 
ards which all countries, however 
backward in education, could adopt 
as goals attainable in a near future. 
In order to orient these standards 
and give a sense of direction to its 
work, one of the first tasks of the 
international agency for education 
should be the formulation of an in- 
ternational charter of education for 
a free world. Preliminary discussions 
and drafting of the terms of such a 
document should be started soon by 
the proposed United Nations council 
on educational policies or by some 
other agency. Such a charter could 
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result only from a series of interna- 
tional discussions. The following, 
however, are topics which illustrate 
the general type of material that 
might be included in such a state- 
ment. 

1. Universal schooling, including 
education for health, vocational 
skills, and intellectual development. 

2. Equal access to educational op- 
portunity at all levels. The progress 
toward equality of opportunity in 
education, which was occurring 
prior to the war in nearly all coun- 
tries (both Axis and United Na- 


tions), should be speeded up and . 


generalized. Talent, from whatever 
level of society it may emerge, 
should be fully recognized and de- 
veloped by advanced training which 
shall be effectively free. 

3. All teaching institutions to be 
devoted to the development of tol- 
erance, justice, and goodwill, and no 
teaching institution, private or pub- 
lic, to be allowed to develop inter- 
national ill will, to encourage traits 
of group aggression, or to teach 
lies, 

4. A continuing system of adult 
education opportunities in the study 
of personal, social, and economic 
problems. 

5. Complete academic freedom 
and complete academic responsibil- 
ity and accountability for the teach- 
ing staffs of schools in all parts of 
the world. 

6. Definite factual instruction at 
every level in all school systems con- 
cerning the history, culture, psychol- 


ogy, and problems of other peoples. 

7. Instruction in all school systems 
concerning the world organization 
and problems of international rela- 
tions; such instruction to be factual 
and free from recrimination. 

8. Systematic efforts to improve 
the preparation and background of 
teachers for giving instruction con- 
cerning international problems. 

The international agency in edu- 
cation should function in close co- 
operation with any international 
postwar relief agencies. Much of the 
planning for its work in this field 
will need to be done by its forerun- 
ner, the United Nations council on 
educational policy. 

While control of their educational 
activities should be left to individual 
nations, the agency would probably 
appoint special commissions to ren- 
der advisory service, on request, to 
some of the nations which need help 
in creating a system of modern lit- 
erate, civic, and technical education 
for their people. Proper precautions 
should, of course, be taken to safe- 
guard the pride and independence 
of action of the nation receiving the 
services of such advisory commis- 
sions. 

Among other functions of the 
agency may be the encouragement 
of assignment of educational or 
cultural attachés to foreign offices, 
embassies, and legations; adminis- 
tering, with the cooperation of the 
participating governments, far-flung 
systems of student travel, student 
exchange, and teacher exchange; 
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maintaining an institute for ad- 
vanced studies in comparative edu- 
cation, with a system of scholarships 
and lectureships; preparing and pub- 
lishing material for use by teachers 
in teaching about the history, struc- 
ture, and purposes of the world or- 
ganization; and maintaining a divi- 
sion of radio and visual aids in edu- 
cation with the presentation of oc- 
casional multi-lingual radio and mo- 
tion pictures direct to all the schools 
of the world that wished them. 
Let us state with the greatest em- 
phasis that among all the possible 
duties of an international agency for 
education, none should rank equal 
to or above that of deliberate lead- 
ership and encouragement for 
the teaching of international un- 
derstanding. To think of education 
for international understand- 
ing merely as a means of pre- 
venting war is to commit the 
same fallacy as to think of training 
in national citizenship merely as a 
means for preventing crimes of vio- 
lence, The program which the 





Reported from Education and the People’s "| 
Peace, Chapters I, Il, Ill, IV, pp. 5-48. Wash- 
ington: Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Association 
of School Administrators, 59 pp. a 


agency should take the lead in form- 
ulating should be a program for de- 
velopment of attitudes toward world 
affairs, not fundamentally unlike 
that which our schools now attempt 
to develop toward national affairs— 
attitudes of responsibility, tolerance, 
willingness to admit the facts of so- 
cial change, respect for principle, de- 
sire for justice, and expanding hu- 
manitarianism. Such a program will 
not mean the end of patriotic educa- 
tion, except for the aggressive self- 
centered caricature of patriotism, 
which actually harms, morally and 
materially, the country and the peo- 
ple which are the supposed objects 
of its devotion. 

If there ever was a cause worthy 
to call forth all the effort, devotion, 
and intelligence of men, it is the 
cause of peace. Organized education, 
we are convinced, has a significant 
contribution to make to that cause. 
This powerful force of education 
must be fully and wisely used in 
mankind’s next, and perhaps last, 
chance to build a peaceful world. 





b> 


—f MERICA’S Army and Navy are conducting the largest 
adult school in the world, according to the Office of War 
Information. One of every nine adults in this country, 11 
out of every 14 able-bodied men between 18 and 38 will 
probably be students by the end of 1943. 
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EQUAL ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


Tue Nationa Resources PLANNING BoarpD 
In the Journal of the National Education Association 


ame National Resources Plan- 
ning Board’s Development Report 
for 1943 (Part I, Postwar Plan and 
Program) was made to President 
Roosevelt, who has presented it to 
Congress. A chapter of special inter- 
est to educators states that in the 
postwar period of full employment, 
with the national income that full 
employment will bring, this nation 
can afford to provide the kind and 
quality of education needed by chil- 
dren, youth, and adults, and to give 
equal access to such education to all 
who need it or desire it. Highlights 
of the recommendations follow: 

1. Equal access to elementary and 
high-school education should be as- 
sured all children and youth. Both 
elementary and high-school enrol- 
ments should be greatly increased. 
The economic barrier to continua- 
tion in school should be eliminated. 
For youth in the upper years of 
high school, aid should be made 
available through scholarships and 
paid work opportunities. For chil- 
dren below the age of 15 or 16, the 
economic handicap should be met 
by means of family allowances 
through social-service agencies. 

2. Services for young children, 
such as nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens, should be made generally 
available in urban and insofar as 
possible in those rural areas where 
the need is greatest. 

3, Equal access to general and spe- 


cialized education should be made 
available to all youth of college and 
university age, according to their 
abilities and the needs of society. 
Fewer than half of the nation’s 
youth who are able to do acceptable 
college work now continue their 
education beyond high school. In 
the majority of instances the chief 
difficulty seems to be an economic 
one. In the postwar period no youth 
should be barred by economic cir- 
cumstances from carrying his edu- 
cation as far as he profitably can. 
The attainment of this objective 
will require the establishment of 
many new junior colleges and tech- 
nical institutions in order that the 
first years of post-high-school train- 
ing may be more readily accessible. 
It will also involve a large increase 
in the amount of student aid at all 
levels—grants, loans, and work op- 
portunities. 

4. Adequate provision should be 
made for the part-time education of 
adults through expansion of services 
such as correspondence and class 
study, forums, educational broad- 
casting, and libraries and museums. 

5. Educational provisions for chil- 
dren who for any reason need spe- 
cial types of instruction should be 
greatly expanded. This includes 
gifted children as well as those who 
are physically or mentally handi- 
capped or socially maladjusted. 
Children with language difficulties 
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require specially trained teachers 
and individual attention. 

6. The quality of education at all 
levels and for all persons should be 
made adequate to meet the needs of 
a democratic nation. Educational 
programs must be modified to pro- 
vide adequate education for health 
and safety, vocations, leisure, home 
and family living, national security, 
and citizenship. The teaching, su- 
pervisory, and administrative staffs 
of the public schools should be se- 
lected and trained according to im- 
proved standards and procedures. 
Their salaries and conditions of ten- 
ure ought to be such that teaching 
may become a career service. 
Schools at all levels need equipment 
appropriate to the diversified func- 
tions they perform. Laboratories, 
shops, and libraries should all be 
maintained at a high standard. 

7. Men and women demobilized 
from the armed forces and war in- 
dustries should be given opportunity 
to secure necessary retraining for ci- 
vilian activities, or to continue their 
education where it was interrupted 
by the war. 

8. Camp facilities should be made 
available for all youth above the 
lower elementary grades, with work 
experience provided as a part of 
camp life. 

9. Meals at school, supervised 
work and play projects and other 
services, before and after school 
hours, should be made available to 
all children who need them. 

10. An extensive program of 
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building construction and _ repair 
should be undertaken to meet the 
needs of education at all levels. 

11. School districts should be re- 
organized to enlarge the local ad- 
ministrative unit and the tax base. 
Redistricting of school units in all 
states is the first essential to the 
achievement of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. Most rural school 
districts are so small and have such 
meager taxable resources that it is 
impossible for them to maintain a 
high school. Even their elementary 
school cannot be adequately fi- 
nanced. Broadening the tax base 
through enlarging the local unit of 
financial support will result in in- 
creased ability to support education 
from local sources, greater equality 
in financial burden among districts, 
and better administration and super- 
vision of the school program. Wher- 
ever possible the local unit should 
be large enough to have a school en- 
rolment at the junior-college level 
adequate for an economical educa- 
tional program with a broadly di- 
versified curriculum. The adminis- 
trative unit should be of sufficient 
size to permit an economical high 
school with an enrolment of at least 
400 pupils, except in the most 
sparsely populated areas. Consolida- 
tion of school districts does not nec- 
essarily mean consolidation of all 
the schools within the districts. In 
general, the smaller children should 
be sent to school as close to home as 
possible. 


12. Dormitories and transporta- 
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EQUAL ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


tion services for pupils in rural areas 
should be greatly expanded. 

13. The services of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education and state depart- 
ments of education should be ex- 
panded and developed to provide 
adequate research facilities and edu- 
cational leadership to the nation. 

14. Adequate funds should be 
made available by the local, state, 
and federal governments to assure 
the carrying out of the recommen- 
dations here presented. The nation 
is now spending less than 50 percent 
of the amount needed to provide a 
justifiable minimum _ educational 
program. The proportion of educa- 
tional income derived from govern- 
ment at different levels, and from 
private sources, varies widely from 
state to state and from community 
to community. A number of states, 
and many thousands of districts, re- 
ceive educational revenues which 
are so small that it is impossible for 
them to maintain an effective edu- 
cational program. Amounts spent 
per pupil varied from state to state 
in 1940, from $25 to more than $100. 
Teachers salaries ranged from about 
$560 to more than $2,600. The value 
of school property per pupil enrolled 
ranged from only $80 to more than 


$525. During the years immediately 
following the war it does not appear 
probable that the total revenue avail- 
able for education from state and 
local sources, or from nongovern- 
mental funds available for education, 
can be greatly increased. It is there- 
fore evident that most of the in- 
crease in expenditure for postwar 
education must be financed almost 
if not entirely by federal funds. 

15. Inequality of the tax burden 
for education within and among 
the states should be reduced through 
the distribution of state and federal 
funds on the basis of need. Measured 
in terms of the number of children 
and youth to be educated and the 
ability to raise school revenue, some 
states are six or seven times as able 
as others to support education. Not 
even an approximate approach to 
equality of education can be 
achieved until these great disparities 
among and within states are mate- 
rially reduced. Most state plans for 
equalization should be revised to dis- 
tribute state funds more nearly on 
the basis of need. The only agency 
that can remedy the inequality 
among the states in the tax burden 
for education is the federal govern- 
ment. It should accept this role. 


Reported from the Journal of the National 
Education Association, XXXII (May, 1943), 
125-26. 
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GIRLS ARE TEACHERS’ PETS 





CLIFFORD SWENSON 


In the Clearing House 


we Prac. JONES has often con- 
fided to friends that her girls are 
brighter than her boys because her 
girls bring home the best grades on 
report cards from school. The alibi 
of Johnny and George, that teachers 
have pets, has seemed a feeble ex- 
cuse. But last year in our school 
we discovered that Johnny has much 
dificulty—in comparison with girls 
of the same intelligence and achieve- 
ment—in becoming a member of 
the National Honor Society because 
of lower grades. A girl has a two 
and three-fourths better chance 
than a boy for membership in the 
honor organization. Since it was 
desirable to know how extensive 
this situation was throughout the 
school, a further study was under- 
taken—a study based on the marks 
given to a group of 119 boys and 
104 girls over a period of five 
years. We learned that both men 
and women teachers gave the girls 
better marks, as well as better aver- 
age marks, although the men 
teachers did rate the boys higher 
than did the women teachers, and 
were less likely to “fail” a boy 
than were the women teachers. The 
average mark which the boys re- 
ceived was 2.25 while the girls 
received the significantly higher 
average of 2.82. 

Several researches show that the 
general scholastic aptitude of the 
sexes is about equal. Boys in this 
community came from the same gen- 
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eral homes as the girls; they had 
about the same environment; and 
they had about the same kind of 
parents. There seems to exist no 
known reasons why the boys should 
be inferior to girls because of the 
influence of these factors on learn- 
ing. Also, the mean I.Q. (Otis 


Group Intelligence Test) was 107.- [ 
25 for the boys, and 110.33 for | 


the girls, showing that no significant 
difference existed between the sexes 
in regard to scholastic ability. 
Someone might claim that the 
girls learn more and hence deserve 
better grades. This study did not 
seem to uphold this contention. 
Achievement in after school life 
would indicate that this view is un- 
tenable. Also, scores from the 
Sonnes- Harry Achievement Test 
showed a mean of 133.71 for the 
boys and 122.68 for the girls. Rath- 
er than girls learning more and 
thus deserving higher marks than 
boys, this seems to indicate that 
boys learn a little more, but, never- 
theless, receive much lower marks. 
The suitability of achievement tests 
in general as instruments of evalua- 
tion can be questioned because they 
are heavily loaded with facts and 
traditional book learning. But abil- 
ity for academic learning cannot 
vary because of sex difference unless 
girls are more submissive to such 
learning. However, acceptance of 
this view would seem to compel the 
conclusion that marks were based 
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on factors other than real learning, 
and that an assumed lack of interest 
among boys in book learning does 
not seem to hamper them either in 
achievement tests or. later life occu- 
pations. 

The teachers did hot relegate 
boys to a lowly position in marks 
because of inferiority of character, 
leadership, or service. Teachers here 
rated sexes separately and without 
reference to scholastic marks. These 
ratings indicated that teachers rated 
boys somewhat higher than girls in 
these areas of behavior. 

The current belief in the theory 
of individual differences does not 
seem to justify tagging one sex with 
inferior marks on report cards be- 
cause of alleged differences due to 
puberty, physical immaturity, or 
other adolescent factors. Regardless 
of physiological difference based on 
sex which could have much to do 
with learning it is generally accepted 
that desirable learning has a basis in 
individual interests and_ needs. 
Therefore it becomes necessary for 
the school to discover these interests 
and needs in order to provide a 
suitable curriculum for individuals 
of both sexes. If a school marking 
system is not a reflection of evalua- 
tion of learning of both sexes, such 
a system might be questioned for 
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school use. If pupils are tagged with 
marks on report cards on a purely 
competitive basis in a way which 
seemingly sets up one set of physio- 
logical sex differences as a norm 
for both sexes, we may view the 
whole defense of traditional mark- 
ing with much concern. 

Among the conclusions made 
from the study in our school are 
the following: (1) Environment, 
inheritance, aptitude, and actual 
achievement do nc* seem to justify 
the lower marks which boys as a 
group receive. Inequality of mark- 
ing on the basis of sex tor report- 
card purposes is inconsistent with 
good mental hygiene and a demo- 
cratic philosophy of education. (2) 
Consistently tagging one group with 
lower marks on report cards is detri- 
mental to good learning. A mark- 
ing system which is more interpre- 
tive, and which would substitute 
pupil improvement on the basis of 
ability and need rather than compe- 
tition, may profitably be explored. 
(3) A further study to determine 
just why teachers give girls better 
marks may be helpful. This study 
could be made by matching boys 
and girls and endeavoring to dis- 
cover from teachers why such 
matched individuals received differ- 
ent marks. 


i Clifford Swenson is Principal of the Linds- 
borg, Kansas, High School. Reported from 
the Clearing House, XVII, (May, 1943), 537- 
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HOW MUCH WARTIME DELINQUENCY? 





Extsa CAsTENDYCK 


In Understanding the Child 


—7EW will disagree with the 
premise that the incidence of juve- 
nile delinquency serves as a measure 
of the extent to which wartime 
conditions are affecting children 
and young people. It is generally 
agreed that all behavior is a response 
to inner urges and external pres- 
sures, and that delinquency, which 
is one aspect of behavior, has its 
roots in emotional maladjustments 
that are fostered and intensified by 
environmental handicaps. Experi- 
ences and conditions that threaten 
the security of the child, interfere 
with family relationships, or sur- 
round the child with harmful influ- 
ences—all of which are inevitably a 
part of wartime—are favorable to 
the development of the unacceptable 
behavior termed delinquency. 

At the close of the first World 
War the Children’s Bureau reviewed 
the situation, finding that an in- 
crease in the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency occurred not only in 
the number of children coming to 
the courts but also in the serious- 
ness of the offenses that brought the 
children to the attention of the au- 
thorities. But the experiences of a 
quarter of a century ago offer little 
solace in considering the similar sit- 
uation in the United States today, 
for there is no gainsaying the fact 
that most information points to a 
sharp increase in juvenile delin- 
quency. 


We have not, of course, arrived 
at a place where we can prevent 


. breakdown in community conditions 


and controls and in family and indi- 
vidual life, but we are certainly able 
to plan and act with more knowl- 
edge and, I believe, greater hope of 
success than was the case during the 
first World War. Recognition of 
this advance should stimulate our 
interest in considering not only the 
extent to which delinquency has in- 
creased but also in examining the 
way in which we have utilized the 
knowledge and the skills that the 
progress of a quarter century has 
made possible. 

Juvenile delinquency presents, in 
wartime, an old problem in which 
some of the points of emphasis are 
different. War has served to inten- 
sify the reactions of youth to chronic 
conditions and to turn the spotlight 
of public interest on them. The so- 
cial and personal situations that fos- 
ter behavior problems are similar in 
war and in peace, but the precipitat- 
ing causes of the behavior may be 
different. Since this is true, we are 
dealing with a problem involving 
more than emergency and tempo- 
rary measures. As we read reports 
and other published material from 
England, we cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the fact that as emer- 
gency measures are _ undertaken 
there, emphasis is frequently placed 
on the need to continue the services 
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after the war is over and the imme- 
diate crises are passed. There is 
even planning for postwar social 
programs. The necessary safeguards 
to family and child life must be the 
rule at all times, not the exception 
that exists in wartime only. 

Data available to the Children’s 
Bureau from approximately 500 ju- 
venile courts, serving areas repre- 
senting approximately 40 per cent 
of the total population of the 
United States are of considerable 
value in helping to indicate trends. 
Reports of the calendar year 1941 
showed an increase of 6 percent 
over 1940 but this period does not 
reflect the real impact of wartime 
conditions, and the full report for 
1942 is not yet available. However, 
the courts participating in a Chil- 
dren’s Bureau project, with excellent 
response, have given us a fair pic- 
ture of the recent trend in delin- 
quency. The figures cannot be re- 
garded as complete and must be 
used with caution. Of the 179 courts 
that reported, 97 reported an in- 
crease in the number of cases dis- 
posed of; 72 reported a decrease; 
and 10 reported no substantial 
change in 1942 over 1941. The rise 
was sharpest in courts serving pop- 
ulations of 100,000 or over, indicat- 
ing that this increase is primarily a 
problem of the larger cities. In 
normal times the number of cases 
of delinquent boys far exceeds that 
of delinquent girls. The reports are 
therefore viewed with particular 
concern when it is learned that the 
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girls’ cases have increased by 31 per- 
cent in 1942, This increase in girls’ 
cases can be explained in part by 
the very genuine and greatly in- 
creased community concern with 
the real or feared delinquency on 
the part of young girls, which has 
resulted in more girls’ cases coming 
to the attention of the courts. 
Consideration of the present situa- 
tion with respect to juvenile delin- 
quency indicates that to a very large 
extent we have failed to use the ex- 
isting scientific and technical tools 
that are available to do the’ job. 
Practice has lagged behind theory. 
In some instances, the _ practices 
represent a wide departure from 
recognized and accepted methods 
of treatment. Training schools for 
delinquents were established apart 
from reformatories for adults in the 
early part of the last century, yet 
today the treatment program in 
some schools is little more than cus- 
todial care or is distinctly punitive 
in nature. We have long accepted 
the principle that the state should 
deal with the child as an individual 
in need of guidance and not of pun- 
ishment. Yet detention of children 
pending court hearing is by no 
means uncommon and sometimes 
children are even sentenced to serve 
jail terms. Such situations are some- 
times well known to state and local 
officials, and to social workers, who 
are often deeply concerned. But the 
absence of adequate local services 
and the facilities needed to provide 
suitable treatment are often prevent- 
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ing appropriate care. It is disturbing 
to know that these conditions are 
not limited to any one section of the 
country and that the number of 
children sentenced to or detained in 
jail apparently runs into many thou- 
sands each year. 

The lack in many courts and in- 
stitutions of personne] equipped by 
training and experience to give the 
service needed by delinquent chil- 
dren and youth has resulted in prac- 
tices that are deliberately repressive 
and punitive in character. Some- 
times the basic services that help 
maintain and strengthen family life 
and effective measures for dealing 
with undesirable community condi- 
tions are entirely lacking. Other in- 
adequacies in our community re- 
sources are familiar to most social 
workers. We have not only neglected 
to use fully our technical and scien- 
tific knowledge but we have also 
failed to interpret sufficiently the 
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complexity of the causes of delin- 
quency. The result has been that 
millions have been expended on 
courts, correctional schools, and pris- | 
ons in comparison with the meager 
sums available for the work of pre- 
vention, 

The answer is not necessarily in 
larger appropriations and greater 
expenditure of funds alone, impor- [ 
tant as these may be. We need to 
evaluate some of the routines and 
techniques of the present, both 
within individual agencies and the [ 
community as a whole, and see to 
what extent they are adapted to 
meeting the urgent problems before 
us. Elimination of overlapping and 
duplicating services, scrapping of 
attitudes and practices growing out 
of tradition rather than proved use- 
fulness and sound administration, 
and the improving and adaptation 
of skills and techniques to changing 
conditions, are all needed now. 


Elsa Castendyck is Director of the Social 

Service Division of the Children’s Bureau, 

United States Department of Labor. Reported 

from Understanding the Child, XII (April, 
1943), 7-12. 
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wih RELENTLESS war on illiteracy is being carried on by 
the National Educational Crusade of Brazil. During the 
past ten years it has opened 8000 schools throughout the 
country as part of the program. In addition, during the 
same period, the organization distributed 500,000 textbooks, 


800,000 pencils, and 100,000 miscellaneous books. 
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THE NATION’S SCHOOLS AFTER A YEAR OF WAR 





In the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association 
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“W verume the net result of 
the war has been good or bad in a 
given school system depends on a 
combination of factors that have op- 
erated in that community and, per- 
haps to a large degree, on the vision 
and efficiency of classroom teachers, 
administrators, and_ schoolboard 
members. 

One section of the four-page 
questionnaire sent to all city and 
county superintendents of schools, 
after approximately a year of war, 
invited respondents to discuss, in 
their own way, the permanent gains 
and serious losses which they had 
observed in their own schools. The 
comments on gains totaled 756; on 
losses, 874; and there were 942 com- 
ments on problems, Some respond- 
ents commented only on wartime 
gains, others only on losses, and still 
others only on current problems. 
Some discussed all three. There 
were a number of areas in which 
both loss and gain were commented 
on. Some of these follow. 

The Instructional Program — 
Heading the list of wartime gains 
for education, with a total of more 
than 300 comments, was the obser- 
vation that there had been an im- 
provement in the content, proce- 
dures, scope, or points of emphasis 
in the work of certain school depart- 
ments or classes. Mention was made 
of significant new courses which 
would find permanent place in the 
program in such fields as radio com- 


munication and preflight aeronautics. 
More than 100 respondents rejoiced 
in the fact that wartime conditions 
had forced needed curriculum revi- 
sions. However, nearly 100 of the 
comments deplored the losses which 
have come through “short-range 
planning in education,” “too much 
emphasis on the wartime program,” 
“overemphasis on skills,” “neglect 
of the cultural subjects,’ and the 
“tendency to c ut corners,” or “un- 
wise experiments in acceleration.” 
School Departments and Services. 
—A number of schools list as perma- 
nent gains the introduction or exten- 
sion of important departments or 
services, such as guidance program, 
health services, adult education, 
lunchroom services, nursery schools, 
or kindergartens. Offsetting these 
are the reports from a slightly 
smaller number of schools which 
have had to discontinue or sharply 
curtail certain departments or serv- 
ices, such as industrial arts, physi- 
cal education, science, mathematics, 
commercial classes, shop work in 
elementary schools, visual aids, nur- 
sery schools, and adult education. 
Teaching Efficiency. — A surpris- 
ingly large number of school sys- 
tems reported that teaching efhi- 
ciency has materially improved dur- 
ing the first year of war. By and 
large, the schools in which this has 
been true are those in which there 
has been relatively light turnover in 
the professional staff. However, for 
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every comment which indicated a 
gain in this area, there were at least 
five which noted the opposite trend. 
Losses in personnel, necessary 
recruitment of poorly qualified em- 
ployes, losses in teacher morale, and 
unfavorable working conditions 
were among the causes noted. 

Teacher Morale.— A great many 
respondents reported definite gains 
in teacher morale — more coopera- 
tion and better interdepartmental 
realtionships. One enthusiastic re- 
port was that “all the ‘crabbers’ have 
gone into industry. Best staff since 
1933.” Those who commented on 
loss of teacher morale mentioned 
such causes as “instability of the 
times,” “war nerves,’ and “more 
interest in hours and wages than in 
their duties.” 

Pupil Morale —Pupil morale, like 
teacher morale, seems to have im- 
proved far more often than it has 
declined. “Students are more pur- 
poseful”; “pupils have greater pa- 
triotism”; “they work harder and 
make better grades”; and “there is 
more interest in current affairs, par- 
ticularly world affairs,” are typical 
replies. Nevertheless the losses _re- 
ferred to in more than 100 replies 
are not without significance. There 
are “war nerves.” “The increased 
tempo of living has created emo- 
tional disturbances.” “Pupils have 
had to share parental anxieties.” 
“Discipline problems have increased 
and absences and tardiness have 
mounted.” “There is uncertainty 
and confusion.” “Some pupils have 
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acquired a false set of values be- 
cause of abnormal opportunities for 
employment and earning.” 

Home Life.—Ten of the respond- 
ents commented on the fact that 
better economic conditions, as a re- 
sult of more general employment, 
had had a wholesome effect on the 
pupils of their districts. Children 
were coming to school better clothed 
and better fed than in the prewar 
period. The other side of this pic- 
ture is found in a somewhat larger 
number of comments which classify 
among losses the decrease in home 
supervision and crowded housing 
conditions which defense industry 
has brought to their districts. 

The Extracurricular Program, — 
A half dozen respondents believe 
that the war has definitely improved 
their extracurriculum programs, 
mentioning new activities or com- 
menting on “the elimination of 
some activities of doubtful value.” 
Thirty comments dealt with losses 
in the scope and effectiveness of 
their extracurriculum _ programs, 
such as clubs, recreational activities, 
and curtailment of interschool ath- 
letics. 

Pupils’ Out-of-School Work. — 
Twenty-three comments dealt with 
the advantages of abundant employ- 
ment opportunities for pupils’ eco- 
nomic needs, or the value of work 
as part of the educative process. 
About twice as many comments 
dealt with the losses from pupils’ 
out-of-school work, spoke of irregu- 
larity of attendance, lowered vitality, 
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conflict in pupil interests, and the 
flouting of child-labor and compul- 
sory school-attendance laws. 

School Housing. — Four respond- 
ents, who had been aided by the fed- 
eral government, said that their 
school housing situation had been 
greatly helped by the war. Thirty- 
one others felt that over - crowded 
conditions and acute housing needs 
have reached such proportions dur- 
ing the past year that definite losses 
in educational efficiency have re- 
sulted. 

School Finance.— Nineteen re- 
spondents indicated that their finan- 
cial status has been strengthened, by 
improved local tax collections or in- 
creases in state aid. Sixty replies told 
an opposite story, of local declines, 
losses in state aid, discontinuance of 
certain types of federal assistance, or 
other forms of financial loss. 

Public Relations. — One hundred 
comments told of improved public 
relations as compared with only 
about 20 comments which spoke of 
losses in this area. The closer cooper- 
ation of the schools and community 
agencies was frequently mentioned 
in the former, while in the latter 
were noted such signs as “less home 
cooperation because parents are too 
busy with other matters.” 

Attitude Toward Government.— 
Exactly the same number of com- 
ments spoke of “greater appreciation 
of government on the part of the 
average citizen” and of “loss of con- 
fidence in government”—seven com- 
ments in each case. 
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There were four types of gains re- 
ported without any corresponding 
losses being reported by any school 
system. They are: improvement of 
salary schedules; improvement in 
teacher-pupil relationships; removal 
of such barriers as age, marriage, 
and residence to teacher employ- 
ment; and the fresh point of view 
brought into the schools by pupils 
and teachers arriving from all over 
the United States. On the other 
hand there were a number of serious 
losses reported which rarely or never 
were offset by corresponding gains. 
Among these are the loss of staff 
members, which more than 400 
comments deplored. Some stated 
that the educational losses have been 
heavy as the result of the relaxation 
of employment standards and the 
rapid turnover of staff. Unfavorable 
working conditions — interruptions, 
excessive teaching loads, and other 
factors—were believed by 70 re- 
spondents to have caused losses. 
Program interruptions, on account 
of rationing, shortened daily sched- 
ules, shortened school terms, the 
closing of schools for pupils to work 
on farms or because of fuel short- 
age were criticized by 30 respondents. 
Loss of pupils, who leave school ear- 
ly to go into the Army or employ- 
ment, was cited as loss to the school 
and to society in some 200 com- 
ments. Lack of equipment and sup- 


‘ plies, due to shortages and long de- 


lays, were mentioned by about 50 
respondents as a loss in instructional 
efficiency. Transportation restrictions 
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were referred to as a cause of seri- 
ous educational loss by 40 superin- 
tendents. They are said to have 
hampered supervision, curtailed pro- 
grams, made it impossible to enforce 
attendance laws, and threatened the 
very continuance of some consoli- 
dated schools. Seven respondents 
comment on the loss to the guidance 
program, saying that the need was 
never more urgent but that “it is 
virtually impossible now to help 
young people plan their educational 
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or vocational careers.” “Guidance 
workers are forced to take too short 
a view because of the uncertainties 
of wartime conditions and de- 
mands,” was the comment of some. 
Threat of federal control was men- 
tioned by three respondents who ex- 
pressed the opinion that wartime 
conditions have given the federal 
government a degree of supervision 
and contro] over certain school pro- 
cedures which constitutes a genuine 
threat to local autonomy. 


Reported from the National Education Asso- 
ciation Research Bulletin, XXI (April, 1943), 
50-54. 
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‘an modern inductee has had 
considerably more civilian educa- 
tion than his counterpart in the last 
war according to the Office of War 
Information. About 14 percent of 
them are college men, nearly four 
out of ten have graduated from high 
school, and about two out of every 
three servicemen have been to high 
school. 

Nevertheless they are still inter- 
ested in further education. To meet 
this need, more off-duty educational 
opportunities have been provided 
by the Army Special Service Divi- 
sion and the Navy Educational 
Services Section than any army or 
navy has ever had before. They in- 
clude: 

Correspondence courses number- 
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ing 700 carrying school or college 
credit and a number of selfteach- 
ing courses. 

Voluntary after-hours classes in 
bases and posts throughout the 
world. 

The best books and the new 
magazines (sans advertising in over- 
seas editions) available to fighting 
men everywhere. 

Orientation lectures, 
newsmaps to keep servicemen up- 
to-date on the war and its signifi- 
cance. 

Foreign - language study, using 
phonograph transcriptions and new 
quick methods. 

Pocket guides to help the serv- 
iceman understand the countries and 
people he may see. 


movies, 
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GERMAN EDUCATION AND RE-EDUCATION 


Jutian Hvuxey 


In Frontiers of Democracy 


“tae liquidation of the present 
German educational methods is as 
legitimate and desirable as the liq- 
uidation of the Nazi party, and the 
Gestapo, or the disarmament of the 
country. When we come to the posi- 
tive and constructive side of such a 
task we must accept the principle 
that it is impossible to indoctrinate 
democracy or to impose education 
from without. The former is a con- 
tradiction in terms; the latter will 
produce a contradiction in result by 
provoking a reaction against itself. 
Perhaps more important as regards 
its constructive implications is the 
principle that we must no longer 
look at education merely in nation- 
al terms. This means that in a mod- 
ern world, education, like so many 
other social activities, has ceased to 
be a matter of purely domestic con- 
cern. From another angle it means 
that there is, properly speaking, no 
such problem as German re-educa- 
tion. It cannot be considered in iso- 
lation. It must be considered as a 
part of European re-education and 
even of world re-education. 

Let us consider what concrete 
measures will be needed, in the 
light of these principles, in the im- 
mediate and more remote future. 
There appears to be general agree- 
ment that what is needed is a body 
on the lines of the International La- 
bor Office. Let us call it the Interna- 
tional Education Office. But careful 


prepartion for its work 1s needed 
and should begin as soon as possi- 
ble. A preparatory commission of 
fully international nature, represent- 
ing the United Nations as a whole 
and including official representatives 
and nonofficial members, will be re- 
quired in the quite near future and 
should be officially invited to prepare 
a report. It should be asked to con- 
sider the educational measures re- 
quired during the period of mili- 
tary occupation (which will rough- 
ly coincide with that of relief) and 
the steps needed to bridge the tran- 
sition from this, through recon- 
struction, to what we hope will be 
a definitive peace. Meanwhile un- 
oficial bodies can continue to play 
a valuable part in discussing the 
problem, in creating an informed 
public opinion, and in providing 
material for the official commission. 

What, for instance, should the 
United Nations do about German 
education during the period of mili- 
tary occupation and relief. The best 
method would probably be to ap- 
point a small but strong commis- 
sion to deal with the matter, con- 
sisting of, say, five members of the 
different nationalities. It will have 
a difficult job steering its way be- 
tween undue tolerance on the one 
hand and selfdefeating repression 
or propaganda on the other. While 
we do not want any vindictive 
“Burning of the Books,” by and 
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large, Nazi textbooks must go. To 
avoid saddling the commission 
with too much invidious responsi- 
bility this condition should be laid 
down in the armistice terms. The 
same should be said for the dis- 
banding of the Hitler - Jugend and 
the dismissal from teaching and ad- 
ministrative posts of Nazi party 
members and notorious upholders 
of Nazi doctrines. These repressive 
measures, however disagreeable, 
are necessary and should not arouse 
too much resentment or too much 
reaction in the contrary sense. We 
should refrain from anything in 
the nature of a purge of books in 
general. We shall be much more 
likely to obtain the results we want 
by prescribing Mein Kampf rather 
than by proscribing it; by making 
it a subject for study rather than 
by demanding its destruction. 
More important, but also more 
difficult, is the positive side. If the 
Nazi textbooks are to disappear, we 
must have something to put in their 
place. The new books must be writ- 
ten and ready before the end of 
the war. A satisfactory plan would 
be to entrust a group of men and 
women of different nationalities 
with the job of preparing a whole 
series of textbooks for use in Eu- 
rope as a whole. They should not, I 
think, be given any official status 
as a body, though the request to 
prepare the textbooks should, of 
course, be made officially. Publica- 
tion might be undertaken by a 
group representing the publishers 
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of various countries. These  text- 
books would be translated into the 
various languages required and 
changes in quantitative emphasis 
and in subject matter would be 
made to suit the needs of different 
countries; but the general outlook 
would be a European one. 

We should also remember that 
with the growth of modern meth- 
ods of teaching, such as the project 
method, the relative importance of 
textbooks is diminishing. By the 
same token, that of the teachers 
and their outlook is increasing. The 
appointment of the teachers in the 
new German schools—not an easy 
problem in any case—thus comes 
to loom even larger. Here the im- 
position of outside personnel is 
fraught with the most serious diff- 
culties. We must at all costs avoid 
the forced imposition of American 
and British, or even neutrals like 
Swedes, as teachers in German 
schools. The utmost we might do 
would be to say that nationals of 
other countries were available as 
teachers if the German authorities 
chose to invite them. Any such ar- 
rangement would be much more 
satisfactory if it were part of a gen- 
eral scheme for international ex- 
change. There is a great deal to be 
said for facilitating the largest pos- 
sible number of German teachers 
to spend a period teaching in the 
schools of other countries. The same 
goes, of course, for the exchange of 
school children, of university pro- 
fessors, and of undergraduate and 
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GERMAN RE-EDUCATION 


graduate students. Steps should, of 
course, be taken to promote adult 
education. 

German youth organization pro- 
vides some particular difficulties. 
When the Hitler-Jugend and the 
Bund Deutscher Maedchen are dis- 
banded there will be nothing left, 
not even the skeleton of any volun- 
tary or international organization, 
to fill the gap. It will probably be 
best to build on the basis of needs. 
Why not begin the new enrolment 
of German youth on the basis of 
service? Youth Service Corps have 
proved their worth in wartime Bri- 
tain. They should be equally valu- 
able in postwar Germany and their 
adaptation to suit the later needs 
of peace would not be difficult, 
provided they are kept voluntary 
and that diversification is encour- 
aged. 

It would be not only possible but 
essential to fit the German organi- 
zations into an international frame- 
work. What we need is an Interna- 
tional Youth Service Corps to help 
in all the odd jobs that are on the 
fringe of reconstruction. Admittedly 
it would be impossible, during 
the first few years after the war, 
to have young Germans working 
in any of the countries now occu- 
pied by the Nazis. But Sweden 
and Spain, and perhaps other coun- 
tries such as Finland and Hungary, 


would be available. In addition 
there would be the possibility of 
brigading not only neutrals, but 
also some Americans and British, 
with the German Service Corps in- 
side Germany. Nothing is more 
salutary and more conducive to the 
acquisition of a new and healthy 
international outlook than actual co- 
operation over concrete tasks which 
are seen to be valuable. 

In setting up an International 
Education Office, with some re- 
gional agency for Europe, there are 
real and considerable difficulties in 
practice. But they constitute no rea- 
son for not making the attempt. 
We should be providing the stimu- 
lus of cooperative working on a con- 
crete job. There is a reality behind 
the phrase “European civilization”; 
there are definite and inescapable 
trends that are now moulding the 
development of the nations which 
are the inheritors of that civiliza- 
tion; in spite of divergences in 
method and fallings-short in prac- 
tice, there are certain basic princi- 
ples common to all anti-Fascist 
countries. On that basis there is a 
real chance of an International Edu- 
cation Office making a solid and 
substantial contribution towards the 
development of a European system 
of education, and so toward a cul- 
turally and politically more unified 
Europe. 


Julian Huxley ts the prominent British biol- 
ogist and writer. Reported from Frontiers of 
Democracy, IX (May 15, 1943), 230-32. First 
published in The New Statesman and Nation. 








THE NEW YORK TIMES “TEST” ON 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Eruinc M. Hunr 
In Social Education 


: within a year the New 
York Times has made the teaching 
of American history the subject, 
now to say the victim, of an excur- 
sion into sensational journalism. 
Last June an elaborate report, com- 
plete with statistics, purported to 
show that colleges neglect the study 
of the United States. The joker in 
that report was the assumption that 
students can learn about the United 
States only in courses labelled 
“American History.” Courses in 
“contemporary civilization,” “social 
science,” government, economics, 
sociology, American literature, and 
modern history were coolly ignored, 
both in the statistics and in the de- 
mand for compulsory college 
courses in American history. So was 
the fact that most pupils in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are re- 
quired to survey American history 
three times, and that such study of 
the United States is supplemented 
by required study of geography, 
civics, and often of modern prob- 
lems and European or world his- 
tory. 

The Times may have had a sin- 
cere interest in advancing the study 
of American history. But the kind 
of history which the Times’ venture 
into misleading statistics seems to 
advocate has little connection with 
the living present. 

The test of freshman knowledge 
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of American history sponsored by 
the New York Times, and reported 
on April 4, 1943, is an incredibly 
casual instrument of measurement. 
Ignoring the fact that testing is a 
highly technical field, the Times 
used a test put together by a gradu- 
ate-school professor of history, inex- 
perienced in such testing, and a 
journalist with no educational ex- 
perience other than some recent pub- 
licity work for the U. S. Office of 
Education. The test is concerned 
exclusively with ability to remember 
information. The test and system of 
scoring are so set up that mere 
clerical grading, implied by the 
sharpness of the “correct answers,” 
yields the worst possible results. It 
appears, further, that only 30 min- 
utes was allowed for the test, though 
as given to freshmen it called for 
some 139 responses and a great deal 
of writing. The Times itself ob- 
serves that “it is obvious that some 
of these students were not serious 
in answering the questions.” If the 
New York Times was seriously in- 
terested in finding out what infor- 
mation about American history col- 
lege freshmen retain, and seriously 
interested in constructive effort to 
improve American history teaching, 
it needed the services of experts. 
Amateurish questions, dubious grad- 
ing, and irresponsible administra- 
tion certainly contributed much to 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES 


the sensational nature of the find- 
ings. 

The Times finds that “college 
freshmen throughout the country 
reveal a striking ignorance of even 
the most elementary aspects of 
United States history, and know al- 
most nothing about many important 
phases of this country’s growth and 
development.” Ignorance of facts is 
not news to those familiar with the 
dozens of testing programs that 
have been carried on in recent years. 
That ignorance has been repeatedly 
demonstrated not only for American 
history but for every field tested. 
The findings of reliable tests, admin- 
istered at all grade levels have re- 
peatedly and consistently demon- 
strated, however, the need for better 
teaching of movements, institutions, 
and related understandings, as well 
as individual facts. 

The Times has failed to point out 
that the improvement of history 
teaching has been a major concern 
of historians and educators for more 
than half a century. It has failed to 
recognize the efforts of distinguished 
educators to meet the problems of 
a changing society, by supplement- 
ing the teaching of history through 
the “other social studies” — civics, 
problems of American democracy, 
and often some European history. 
These social studies do not replace, 
or reduce, American history. They 
ought to make it more intelligible. 

Many commentators, who have 
taken at face value, the Times test 
and report, and thus have been un- 
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derstandably horrified at the “ignor- 
ance—if not flippancy!”—of fresh- 
men, have assured the Times that it 
has rendered a public service. If the 
test reflects both the purposes of 
history and the knowledge of high- 
school graduates—neither of which 
is likely—such may be the case. But 
there are other possibilities. America 
can no longer be understood by 
studying America alone. Young 
Americans need to study in school 
and college, the history of other 
countries. America cannot be under- 
stood by learning and drilling on 
the names, places, dates, and events 
of our history from 1787 to 1900. 
Such study is futile if the informa- 
tion lacks meaning and if it is not 
kept fresh through use—as several 
commentators have been prompt to 
point out—and we cannot afford to 
cut young citizens off from a study 
of contemporary times and issues. 
There are dangers that some groups 
will seize on the Times report to 
prevent study of other countries and 
peoples, and that reactionaries will 
seize on it to prevent study of is- 
sues that are controversial and con- 
sidered “dangerous.” The report is 
calculated to reduce confidence in 
the schools and in responsible school 
authorities. Relying on amateurs and 
“crusaders,” and ignoring educa- 
tional specialists, the Times purports 
to show that the school authorities 
have not known what they were 
about, have been negligent in laying 
the foundations for informed and 
patriotic citizenship. ‘The Times in- 
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vites, wittingly or not, the kind of 
legislative interference that charac- 
terized the years during, and after, 
the First World War, and against 
which the Times then threw the 
weight of its influence. 

American schools during the past 
generation have had to adjust to a 
new school population, to new re- 
sponsibilities, to new techniques, as 
the science of education has stead- 
ily developed, and to a new world 
as the domestic and international 
scenes have changed rapidly. Experi- 
ments and adaptations has been nec- 
essary. Those made have been in- 
complete and imperfect. But in the 
social studies, as in some other fields, 
the schools have had leadership and 
financial support from such sources 
as the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Gener- 
al Education Board, and the College 
Entrance Examination Board, to 
name but a few. They have leader- 
ship from college and university 
professors and learned societies as 
well as from professors of education 
and professional educational associa- 
tions. They have had the increas- 
ingly earnest and well-prepared, and 
less increasingly well-paid, teachers. 
The armed forces have been paying 
tribute to the educational advances 
made during the past 25 years, and 
the response of young Americans to 
the war emergency would seem to 
speak well for the program of citi- 
zenship education that has been car- 
ried on—and to speak fully as loud, 
one might think, as the results of a 
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kind of test to which the Times has 
lent its name. 

Yet the Times, at a critical mo- 
ment, casually adopts a highly im- 
perfect test, whose results can only 
be misleading, in a field on which 
wartime emotions can play swiftly 
and powerfully, and it permits pri- 
vate, personal, and irresponsible in- 
terests to exploit what is presented 
as a national educational scandal. 
The Times could have had in ad- 
vance, for the asking, the advice 
that it has since received, that tests 
limited to information always yield 
low scores, that the situation in 
American history is no worse than 
on other subjects, and that its test 
has little relation to a vital and de- 
fensible program of civic education. 

We need effective teaching of 
American history. This involves de- 
cisions as to what knowledge is basic 
to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of America. It involves articula- 
tion of the three cycles of American 
history now generally taught in the 
schools, so that learning is effective, 
and so that the second and third 
cycles are fresh and vital rather than 
repetitious and deadening. We need 
teaching materials for groups, like 
poor readers, that present special 
problems. We need social studies 
teachers with the means and the lei- 
sure to buy books and magazines, to 
read, to travel, and to keep profes- 
sionally alert. And we need the sym- 
pathy and support of the public— 
including the pres s—as we try to 
achieve what everybody wants: a 
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body of young citizens informed cratic traditions and ideals, and 
about our past, conscious and in- capable of participating in the ad- 
formed about problems and issues vancement of those traditions and 
in the present, devoted to our dem- ideals now and in the future. 


Erling M. Hunt is Editor of Social Education 

and a member of the faculty of Teachers Col- ] 

lege, Columbia University. Reported from 

Social Education, VII (May, 1943), 195-200, | 
240. 
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How the Military Teaches 


Tue way an infantry soldier learns to shoot exemplifies the way 
he is taught, according to the Office of War Information. He 
begins by learning how a well-sighted rifle looks. All around him 
he sees posters showing a bullseye floating in the center of a circle 
just over the front sight of a rifle. He memorizes that picture and 
practices adjusting a pair of sights mounted on a wooden bar 
until they make that same picture. He learns to take the gun apart 
and clean it, practices squeezing the trigger smoothly. He mounts 
the rifle on a wooden stand, practices drawing a bead on a paper 
target, marks the exact spot where his sights point. When he can 
sight three consecutive points close enough to be covered by a 
pencil eraser, he is graduated to sighting at actual targets on the 
rifle range, taking aim from different positions and different 
distances. All this is “dry run” practice without ammunition. 
When finally after several weeks he is given ammunition for his 
gun, he makes a good score even on the first rounds. 


He learns to keep low under fire by crawling 100 yards over rough 
ground while real machine guns spray lead: 30 inches above the 


ground. 


Hz is taught to dig a good foxhole by digging one deep enough 
so that a tank can rumble over it without hurting him. 





Tue Army and Navy teach the serviceman as fast as he can be 
taught thoroughly. Using a wealth of audio-visual training aids, 
they let him learn wherever possible by doing and observing, 
rather than by being told. There is no more theory than is abso- 
lutely needed—even in the highly technical vocational courses, not 
more than 20 percent. 
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THE LEVELS OF OBJECTIVES IN EDUCATION 


Merritr M. THompson 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


> in the field from 
the time of the Greeks onward have 
attempted to define education and 
to name its objectives. Most. current 
lists of objectives in education lack 
comprehensiveness; that is, they are 
too narrow in scope to include all 
the manifold aspects which properly 
belong to the field. Then, as often 
listed, objectives are abstractions 
which cannot be made the goal of any 
describable activity. Further, they 
lack dynamic; that is, their pursuit 
does not move men to action. No 
one desires them sufficiently to make 
an effort or sacrifice to attain them. 
Finally, they lack the organization 
which should grow out of a consist- 
ent and defendable mode or ap- 
proach. 

For the point of view developed 
here, education may be defined as 
the universal satisfaction of culti- 
vated desire. The attainment of its 
objectives includes three approaches. 
The logical approach is that of the 
mature thinker who wishes to inte- 
grate the fruits of his experience 
into the larger world. One of imma- 
ture mind, or the novice in a given 
field, is interested primarily in the 
immediate and concrete problems 
with which he is confronted in the 
everyday concerns of living, that is, 
in the satisfaction of his own imme- 
diate desires. This approach may be 
called the individual-psychological 
or practical- problem approach. A 
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third approach, the social-psycholog- 
ical, is still a practical-problem ap- 
proach, but the problems are com- © 
mon to people in social groupings, 7 
societies, or communities. It repre- | 


sents the altruistic approach, that of 
the social worker, the organizer and 


administrator of institutions, and in- 
volves the recognition of the inter- } 


ests of the group. This is a central 
one for the school as a social institu- 
tion. These approaches are consid- 
ered in a discussion of the four lev- 
els of objectives which follows. 
The Broad Social Objectives — 
The first great purpose of the school 
logically is to create or recreate a 
wise and just social order. That a 
school can affect the attitude or “cli- 
mate of opinion” of a whole social 
group is proved by abundant ex- 
perience. As one of the products of 
education in general, literacy is a cri- 
terion generally used to classify na- 
tions and communities. Standards of 
living, “public spirit,” community 
attitudes toward the prevention and 
treatment of disease, adherence to 
ethical relationships in fulfilling 
civic responsibilities, susceptibility to 
demagogic leadership and ideas—all 
these points illustrate characteristics 
of masses of people which can be 
and are influenced by education. 
The schools, as they deal with chil- 
dren, can do little or nothing to 
change the form or structure of 
social institutions. Changes in these 
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forms must be made by the direct 
action of the adult and voting popu- 
lation through its governmental rep- 
resentatives, but the schools can do 
everything indirectly by their devel- 
opment of social attitudes and ideals, 
in a word, social philosophy, which 
will in the long run react on the 
structural forms. It is at this point 
that the concept of creative educa- 
tion finds its most important appli- 
cation. The school must supply tech- 
niques of efficient operation within 
the forms; that is to say, it must 
give them reality and genuineness 
of content with reference to human 
value. The need for immediate, di- 
rect, and wise social action is the 
great apologetic for an enlarged and 
improved adult education. Thus, to 
repeat, logically the first and most 
important task of the school is the 
creation of a wise and just social or- 
der through the development of a 
broad social intelligence and ethical 
ideals as characteristics of the citi- 
zenry as a whole, since it is these 
traits which react on and create the 
individual and condition his welfare 
and happiness. This statement does 
not deny that the individual may 
have unique and valuable contribu- 
tions to make. 

The Concrete or Specific Social 
Objectives—Such concepts as com- 
plete living, social adjustment, satis- 
faction of wants, and creative ex- 
pression are abstract and lack con- 
tent until they are further defined in 
terms of the lives which people actu- 
ally live and are thus translated into 
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intelligible objectives. When does 
one live completely? When may one 
be considered socially adjusted? 
What are the great social or univer- 
sal wants that men seek so assidu- 
ously to satisfy? What are the major 
activities through which men ex- 
press themselves creatively? It is at 
this point that the soctal-psychologi- 
cal approach to educational philoso- 
phy enters. The answers to the ques- 
tions above must be sought in cul- 
ture patterns as revealed by students 
of social anthropology. Education 
must be built around objectives 
which men actually strive for if it is 
to have vitality and dynamic force. 
It must be repeated, however, that 
objectives are not possessions or 
things to be acquired, but catego- 
ries of activity whose functioning 
gives satisfaction. Herbert Spencer’s 
statement, later elaborated under the 
name of the Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education, points out 
that men want, pay the price for, 
go after, and obtain: physical ade- 
quacy, including health and physical 
development; the techniques of com- 
munication, particularly the lan- 
guage areas; family or home life; 
a group of economic wants today 
satisfied largely through a vocation 
or profession; community relation- 
ships or citizenship; recreation; reli- 
gion and philosophy; some relation 
with the Unseen World. The exact 
list is not important. The important 
fact is that these things move men 
to action; they represent the surging 
outward into expression of the inner 
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and dynamic life force, which like 
other natural forces, must be trained 
to move in certain acceptable chan- 
nels if it is not to bring misery and 
destruction in the place of satisfac- 
tion and joy tothose whom it 
touches. Education then, from the 
social - psychological approach must 
be concerned primarily with these 
categories of activity. That they are 
universal is proved by their occur- 
rence among every people in every 
age no matter how primitive or cul- 
tured it may be. 

The Teachers’ Objectives —Every 
teacher and other specialist knows 
that man cannot satisfy his own 
wants unless he has mastered cer- 
tain techniques, developed certain 
skills, acquired appropriate atti- 
tudes and appreciations as well as 
information, and even refined and 
modified the wants themselves when 
they are inadequate by social stand- 
ards or when they represent certain 
conflicts, either among themselves 
or with outer conditions or situa- 
tion. This level has to do with those 
aspects of the life of the individual 
which make it possible for him to 
attain the major satisfactions of life. 
It is easier to understand than the 
others because the great bulk of the 
thinking of teachers occurs with 
reference to it. Accuracy, neatness, 
initiative, social concern, subject- 
matter achievements, specific skills, 
attitudes, appreciations and so on— 
one might give hundreds of such 
terms as used by teachers, found in 
courses of study and listed in 
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method books. The great difficulty 
has been that these terms, abstract 
and descriptive as they are, have 
been set up as independent goals of 
education. Naturally the effect has 
been confusion, lack of dynamic, 
and general stultification, On the 
other hand, when it is seen that these 
concepts derive their meaning and 
their importance as qualifying and 
descriptive terms of the concrete ac- 
tivities engaged in, they become of 
great importance and do in a sense 
guide the work of the teacher. But 
it must never be forgotten that their 
use is “within the trade” and that 
they have no utility or meaning 
within themselves. 

The Pupils’ Objectives. — These 
are the immediate interests to be 
satisfied, or activities to be carried 
on, and they range from the passing 
whims of the child to deeper inter- 
ests which may have a universal 
character and endure permanently. 
Some teachers have asked, “Why 
bother to state the pupils’ objectives 
explicitly? Why not teach subjects 
as well as one can and let them attain 
such ends as naturally follow?” The 
answer is that many important and 
possible outcomes do not follow 
unless definitely aimed at by the 
teacher. 

A third-grade reading lesson may 
be used to illustrate how the four lev- 
els of objectives may all be embodied 
in a single, unified, coherent activity. 
Its broad social goal is the literacy of 
the nation. The concrete or specific 
social goal is its contribution to fa- 
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cility in the activities of communica- 
tion, although it makes indirect con- 
tribution to others; vocation, recrea- 
tion, etc. The teacher’s goal is to in- 
crease scores in speed and compre- 
hension, clear enunciation, correct 
phrasing—an end ordinarily out of 
the range of either the pupils on the 
whole or the world at large which 
wants to read a newspaper or book 
without too much effort and lets it 
go at that. It is the teacher as the 
expert who alone sees that the more 
personal goals cannot be attained 
without technical and psychological 
changes—changes which are but 
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means to the end, which is the utili- 
zation of reading for the enrichment 
or enhancement of the satisfying 
activities of life itself. The immedi- 
ate purpose of the child himself is 
“to read a good story and enjoy it.” 

Objectives are separated and clas- 
sified into levels merely for the pur- 
pose of understanding and discus- 
sion. Every educational activity 
must and does embody a range of 
purposes which overlap and coalesce. 
The measure of the skil1 of the 
teacher is his ability to pull together 
all the elements of a situation into 
one smooth flow of activity. 








Merritt M. Thompson is a member of the 

faculty of the University of Southern Califor- 

nia. Reported from the Harvard Educational 
Review, XIII, (May, 1943), 196-211. 
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42 USSIAN elementary and secondary schools are no 
longer coeducational. With the opening of schools last 
month, boys and girls were placed in separate classes. Ac- 
cording to press dispatches, this move was made because of 
a fundamental change in the Russian system of education 
wherein emphasis in the education of boys is to be placed 
on military training, including compulsory military drill, 
while the girls are to be given instruction in the duties of 
motherhood including special knowledge of anatomy, psy- 
chology, and hygiene. This is a reversal of early Soviet 
policy which minimized the differences between the sexes. 
Apparently the new outlook is due to the falling birthrate 
because of the war. To compensate for the lack of classroom 
contacts between the sexes because of the differences in types 
of instruction, an expanded extracurricular program is 
planned which will be coeducational in nature. “Pioneer 
clubs” will be the main instrumentality for this part of the 
program. The clubs are modeled along similar lines to the 
Boy and Girl Scouts of this country but are state-sponsored. 








THE POLITICIAN AND THE EDUCATIONAL BUZZ SAW 


H. C. Horack 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


= | POLITICIAN coming into 
power as governor of his state is apt 
to look with longing at the jobs of 
the hundreds of state-paid teachers 
connected with the higher educa- 
tional institutions. What an oppor- 
tunity to build up his machine and 
reward his “higher grade” political 
supporters! These institutions, if 
properly controlled, could furnish 
wonderful propagandists for his 
crowd, give a different class of sup- 
port to his program, and make the 
young people of the state “think 
right.” The control of the situation 
seems simple, for, after all, the great 
mass of the voters who have sup- 
ported him—the common man, the 
laborer, the mill worker, the small 
farmer—are not college men and 
have no sympathy for college profes- 
sors and should be glad to see them 
brought into line. Furthermore, he 
reasons, the college group has no 
organized political following. 

What is it that the rabble-rousing 
politician has missed in this situa- 
tion that causes him, like a monkey, 
to put his finger on the educational 
buzz saw? Governor Talmadge of 
Georgia did it, and when he sought 
renomination he was defeated. 
He had sought to justify his acts 
in dismissing a number of men by 
raising the race issue and white 
domination of education, but po- 
litical control of higher education 
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was the real issue of that campaign 
and he could not divert the attention 
of the voters from it. Some years ago 
Governor Bilbo of Mississippi put 
his finger on the buzz saw. He re- 
moved men and women, from uni- 
versity president to janitors, and re- 
placed them with his supporters. He 
was going to man the educational 
institutions with men of his politi- 
cal persuasion, and this was a purely 
local issue. Why was it that the slo- 
gan “Mississippi schools for Missis- 
sippi people” lost its potency? 
Strangely enough, higher educa- 
tion hits the poor man in a way that 
the politicians seem never to have 
suspected. Sure, he does not love the 
“theoretical college professor” nor 
the cheer leader at the football game, 
nor the college boys of the comic 
strip. He is not much frightened 
by the threat of “furiners” to dis- 
credit the institutions of his state. 
But he does have a wholesome re- 
spect for education and the oppor- 
tunities it holds for his children. He 
feels deeply that in America politics 
has no more right to interfere with 
his children’s education than it has to 
interfere with his children’s religion. 
I have been one of a committec 
sent by the Association of American 
Law Schools to investigate the situa- 
tion at the University of Mississippi. 
On my way home I found it neces- 
sary to stop at a number of small 
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Mississippi towns to change cars 
with considerable delays at each sta- 
tion. I took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to talk to every man I met— 
ticket agents, salesmen, loafers— 
making my inquiries as a gossipy 
stranger with careful attempt not 
to express my viewpoint. All 
these men were informed about the 
controversy and almost every one 
felt that he had to justify his view- 
point in breaking off from the man 
whose political follower he had 
been. The reason was fundamental- 
ly the same: “I’ve got a boy and I 
want him to have a better chance in 
life than I had. If I can afford it, I 
want that boy to have a college edu- 
cation so that he won’t have to be 
scraping along all his life the way I 
have. That’s why I’m against the 
Governor when he starts putting 
politics into the schools. That’s one 
thing the politicians have got to 
keep their hands off of if they want 
my support.” 

These men believed in democracy. 
They believed in the opportunity 
which America gives to anyone, no 
matter what his beginnings, to reach 
the top if he has the ability and the 
preparation that are required. The 
governor had hit the voters in their 
most vital spot, their stake in de- 
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mocracy as it might affect the fu- 
ture of their children and the things 
they hoped for them. 

The situation in Georgia, too, has 
passed, and another politician has 
found that there was something 
about the thinking of the common 
man that he did not understand. 
Missing it caused him to lose his of- 
fice at the hands of indignant voters. 
Strange, isn’t it, that the people, who 
take it as a matter of course that a 
politician coming into office should 
sweep out all who hold positions 
under the previous administration, 
should rebel when he seeks to re- 
place a few college professors who 
have no political following! There 
will be other governors of other 
states who will be tempted as were 
Bilbo and Talmadge. This should be 
a warning to him who feels that he 
can accurately read the mind of the 
common man on this issue of higher 
education. 

The ordinary voter may not 
know the meaning of “academic 
freedom,” but he does know what it 
means to have his schools kept free 
from political interference. Given the 
opportunity, he meets the challenge 
and so pays tribute to one of the 
freedoms we hold most dear in this 
nation. 


H. C. Horack ts Dean of the Law School of 

Duke University. Reported from the Journal 

of Higher Education, XIV (April, 1943), 
171-74. 
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FINDINGS IN TEACHER TENURE CASES 


CoMMITTEE ON TENURE OF THE NATIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION 


In Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure 


. —_— the calendar year 
1942, the appellate courts of 15 
states rendered 39 decisions regard- 
ing the tenure of office of 42 teach- 
ers. While the summary of these 
state court decisions is interesting as 
a record, it has great value as a serv- 
ice to the teaching profession. Those 
who come under tenure provisions 
may well study the cases so as to 
understand the rights granted and 
the responsibilities laid on them; 
those who are interested in drafting 
tenure provisions where none are 
enacted into law should take the op- 
portunity to learn how the various 
provisions actually wo r k out—how 
they are constructed and how made 
effective. Every state and local ten- 
ure committee is urged to make a 
thorough study of the summary of 
these cases and to call attention to 
pertinent cases in state and local 
association meetings. In one situation 
a case may point to a needed amend- 
ment; in another situation another 
case may be a warning of possibili- 
ties in procedure. Rulings on a few 
cases as decided in the appellate 
courts of several states follow: 
Dismissal of Teachers Classified 
as Permanent—The California ten- 
ure law which prescribes a 90-day 
notice and opportunity to correct 
faults does not require such notice 
when the dismissal is based on al- 
leged mental condition unfitting 
the teacher to instruct and/or associ- 
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ate with children. Indiana’s tenure 
law requires a request for hearing 
by the teacher within 15 days. It 
was ruled that a teacher cannot ob- 
tain the aid of the court for review 
of the evidence against him when 
he did not request a hearing by the 
schoolboard until 27 days after the 
dismissal notice. In Louisiana it was 
decided that the schoolboard cannot 
reorganize the school system so as 
to exclude two tenure teachers who 
are on maternity leave and replace 
them by nontenure teachers, since 
this procedure would be an indirect 
way of dismissing the teacher be- 
cause of pregnancy and tenure teach- 
ers cannot be removed for reasons 
not specified in the tenure law. In 
Louisiana also, when a teacher has 
been improperly dismissed, he can 
demand a position of the same 
grade and at the same salary, 
but cannot demand reinstate- 
ment in the same position from 
which he was dismissed. In Penn- 
sylvania a supreme court case was 
decided in which a teacher’s reputa- 
tion. for morality was good and his 
teaching ability was not unsatisfac- 
tory. Dismissal was not justified on 
charges of associating with members 
of the Communist party and signing 
a nomination paper for a candidate 
sponsored by the Communist party. 
A Pennsylvania superior court (in a 
case which also covered some other 
points) decided that a teacher who 

















makes false affidavits and misrepre- 
sentations is justifiably dismissed on 
grounds of immorality, A Pennsyl- 
vania superior court ruled that a 
schoolboard may abolish a position 
for reasons of economy and dismiss 
a tenure teacher who is not qualified 
to teach other subjects, retaining 
teachers who are qualified to teach 
other subjects. When a teacher is 
dismissed for a reason which is not 
an attack upon the teacher’s fitness 
or character, such as abolition of the 
position, he is not entitled to a hear- 
ing. In Pennsylvania, also, tardiness 
and failure to supply the county su- 
perintendent with a copy of the 
daily program justified dismissal of 
a rural teacher for negligence. On the 
first point—tardiness—it was ruled 
that, in a rural school, children can- 
not time their arrival exactly and 
that the teacher must be there when 
the pupils begin to arrive. In Ohio 
a schoolboard rule required retire- 
ment at the age of 65. The court de- 
cided that this rule cannot be en- 
forced since it violated the tenure 
law providing for permanent tenure 
until the age for compulsory retire- 
ment according to the retirement 
law, which is age 70. The same case 
(one in which four teachers’ tenure 
cases had been consolidated) ruled 
that married women in service at 
the time the Ohio tenure law went 
into effect cannot be denied tenure 
because of marital status. 

Demotion of Teachers Classified 
as Permanent—U nder the Cali- 
fornia law, a high-school principal 
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is not entitled to a hearing before 
demotion to a teaching position at 
reduced salary. In the Louisiana ten- 
ure law the expression “removal 
from office” applies to demotion as 
well as to dismissal of a permanent 
teacher; therefore, a high-school 
principal under tenure cannot be de- 
moted to a teaching position at a 
reduced salary without a hearing. 
Assistant principals and deans are 
not covered by the Pennsylvania ten- 
ure law, and even if they were, a 
teacher assigned to the duties of 
such positions without a contract 
covering the appointment is not le- 
gally appointed as assistant principal 
or dean even though paid the salary. 
Under such circumstances the addi- 
tional salary may be construed as 
extra payment for additional duties, 
but the status of the teacher is not 
changed. Another Pennsylvania case 
dealt with a high-school principal 
who was demoted to a position 
as junior high school principal 
without reduction in salary. When 
the assignment was refused, it was 
ruled that this teacher may not de- 
mand salary since refusal of the as- 
signment amounts to breach of con- 
tract on the part of the teacher. 
Dismissal of Probationary Teach- 
ers—In Alabama it was decided 
that the provision requiring notice 
by May 1 in the Alabama tenure 
law applies to probationary teachers 
as well as to tenure teachers; and 
the supreme court of Louisiana de- 
cided that a probationary teacher 
may not be dismissed at the end of 
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his probationary period without 
statement of reasons and hearing. In 
New Jersey, it was decided that 
when a probationary teacher resigns 
at the end of his probationary period 
and is reemployed as a probationary 
teacher after a break in service of 
several days, he has never fulfilled 
the requirements of a complete pro- 
bationary period and is not entitled 
to classification as a permanent 
teacher notwithstanding actual 
length of service. In California it 
was decided that a letter from the 
superintendent under direction of 
the board is a legal notice from the 
board. Even if the meeting of the 
board at which the vote was taken 
to dismiss the teacher was illegally 
called, the action taken was not 
thereby nullified since all members 
were present and the vote was unan- 
imous. A Louisiana case concerned 
a teacher who exchanged positions 
with another teacher in a different 
parish under arrangements made 
with the superintendents, but with 
no action having been taken by the 
boards respectively. It was ruled that 
the teacher could not claim appoint- 
ment as a probationary teacher; he 
was not actually an employe of the 
board and had no right to hearing 
before dismissal. 

Salary—The supreme court of 
New Jersey decided that a school- 
board is not required by law to 
adopt a salary schedule; when it has 
done so voluntarily, it may abolish 
the schedule and tenure teachers 
have no vested right in the incre- 
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ments of which they are thereby de- 
prived. A Tennessee district court 
decided that a salary schedule which 
sets different salaries for teachers in 
white and in colored schools is dis- 
criminatory and unconstitutional. 
Leave of Absence—In Louisiana, 
it was decided that when a tenure 
teacher is on maternity leave, she 
annot be replaced by a non-tenure 
teacher under pretext of reorganiza- 
tion of the school system. A Penn- 
sylvania decision covered a teacher 
who had requested a sabbatical leave 
with part pay for one year instead 
of a maternity leave without pay, as 
she should have done under the reg- 
ulations of the schoolboard. Her dis- 
missal was justified on grounds of 
violation of schoolboard rules. 
Resignation of Teachers —It was 
decided, in California, that a resig- 
nation is final and that a teacher 
who resigns from a tenure position 
in order to give opportunity for 
permanent employment to her hus- 
band cannot later claim that the res- 
ignation should be set aside as hav- 
ing been induced by coercion. A 
New Jersey case covered a proba- 
tionary teacher who resigned at the 
end of her probationary period. 
Subsequent reemployment as a 
probationary teacher does not mend 
the break in service so as to permit 
classification as a permanent teacher. 
Constitutionality of Tenure Laws. 
—The California tenure law was up- 
held as constitutional against attack 
on the ground that it was discrimi- 
nating since it operates on only a par- 
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ticular class of teachers; that it de- 
nies the right to a trial by jury; that 
it casts on the court an administra- 
tive function. The Ohio tenure law 
was also upheld against attack that 
it was retroactive, and an interfer- 
ence with freedom of contract. 
Continuing Contracts Laws. —In 
New Mexico two cases involving 
continuing contracts were decided in 
the supreme court. In one it was de- 
cided that the right of appeal to the 
state board of education, under the 
continuing contracts ]aw, applies 
only to dismissal of teachers under 
contract, but does not give any right 
to a teacher who is not reemployed 
at the end of a contract. In the other 
it was ruled that the law applied to 
teachers under contract at the date 
when the law became effective as 
well as to those subsequently em- 
ployed. The supreme court of Wash- 
ington decided a case involving con- 
tinuing contracts which had been 
enacted in the 1941 state legislature. 
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It ruled that the law was repealed 
in the same session by another law 
which purported to amend the pow- 
ers and duties of school directors 
and inadvertently omitted the new 
language of the continuing contracts 
law. 

Contracts Alleged to Be Defective. 
—In Texas it was decided that a 
teacher elected at a board meeting 
illegally called is not legally elected. 
In Pennsylvania a board had passed 
a resolution increasing a teacher’s 
salary to that of principal and as- 
signing him duties of principal. The 
court ruled that the resolution is in- 
sufficient to support contention of 
the teacher that he has a contract as 
principal. 

Appointment by County Board — 
Two cases in Kentucky on appoint- 
ment were decided by the court of 
appeals. The decision was that the 
county board must accept the nomi- 
nations made by the superintend- 
ent of schools. 


Reported from Court Decisions on Teacher 7 
Tenure. Part I, pp. 7-11. Washington: Com- 
mittee on Tenure, National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, May, 1943. 39 pp. 
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EpucaTors, q ue - 
ried by Ralph W. 
Tyler, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Education, University of 
Chicago, report that the most im- 
portant problems confronting them 
are formulation of a plan for part- 


These Are Important 


time work and 
part-time school- 
ing in areas where labor is short, 
planning of a defensible type of 
preinduction training, and the de- 
velopment of a better program of 
civic education. 
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WEAKNESS IN PRESENT -DAY ARITHMETIC PROGRAMS 





G. T. BuswEi 


In School Science and Mathematics 


ok N discussing the weakness in 
arithmetic programs it is my hope 
that the criticisms will not appear 
to be purely negative. Rather I hope 
that they may show directly and by 
inference some of the possible cor- 
rective measures that the school 
might undertake. The first of five 
weaknesses, and one of the most 
significant, is the failure to appreci- 
ate the value of an abstract use of 
number in meeting the needs of life. 

Along with the great gains to 
arithmetic, which have been attain- 
ed by emphasizing the concrete as a 
prerequisite to the abstract, there 
has come a tendency to stop with 
the concrete and never to arrive at 
significant abstractions which are 
really the essence of arithmetic. An 
abstraction is a generalization that 
grows out of concrete experience. 
At heart, arithmetic is a system of 
abstract relationships which may 
give a far higher proficiency to num- 
ber experience than will ever be 
possible by the simpler and cruder 
processes of concrete reasoning. It is 
just as important that arithmetic 
carry through to the point of ab- 
straction as that it begin with the 
point of concreteness. A failure to 
carry through leaves pupils without 
the essential tool which arithmetic 
can contribute to their quantitive 
thinking. For example, in teaching 
the concept of the relationship be- 
tween the circumference and the 
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diameter of a circle, the children 
might memorize the fully developed 
abstraction that 2, the ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter of a 
circle, is 3.1416, or approximately 
3 1/7. They may be able to use the 
fact as occasion demands but if they 
forget the exact number they have 
no technique for getting it back. Or 
the children could be instructed 
that whenever they experience the 
need of finding the ratio of the cir- 
cumference to the diameter of a 
circle they can measure and see 
what it is. Under such a form of 
teaching many children will never 
sense the fact that whatever the size 
of the circle the relationship is al- 
ways the same. A better method 
would be for the teacher to ask the 
children to bring to the schoolroom 
a number of circular objects. When 
they have measured tin cans, ink 
bottles, silver coins, milk-bottle caps, 
or what not, the relationship be- 
tween the circumference and the 
diameter may be translated from 
the concrete to an abstract concept. 
They will be able to see that the 
value we call w is true for all cir- 
cles and will have arrived at a gen- 
eral abstract truth of wide applica- 
bility. If they forget that the for- 
mula is 3 1/7 they can derive it 
again by measuring any circle. If a 
child can be led to understand 
that arithmetic gives a series of 
abstractions that are useful wher- 
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ever he is, he will begin to sense 
that the subject is important for 
him. Most children accept the ab- 
stract number facts as universally 
true. However, the abstractions that 
go beyond the number facts are 
much less clearly understood and 
many times a child never carries his 
learning to the point where the es- 
sential abstractions are really his own. 

A second weakness in our arith- 
metic program springs from our 
lack of ingenuity and insight in de- 
vising socially significant illustra- 
tions which will give to arithmetic 
interesting and meaningful relation- 
ships with life experiences. The ab- 
stractions of arithmetic are the same 
at all times and for all situations, 
but the applications may be as mod- 
ern as the needs of today. The proc- 
esses of long division are the same 
whether they are applied to meas- 
urements relating to the extinct 
dodo bird or whether they deal with 
the most pressing needs of a mod- 
ern community, but certainly the 
school should choose the latter type 
of applications. There will always 
be a need for individual teachers 
to supplement the textbook with ap- 
plications that are particularly per- 
tinent to the children in a particu- 
lar class or in a particular commu- 
nity. What many persons describe as 
the formality of arithmetic is due 


soley to the lack of ingenuity and | 


imagination of teachers and textbook 
authors in presenting number rela- 
tionships in a context that is vital 
and important. There is no reason 


why, in rural communities, much 
of the arithmetical work of children 
should not be related to farm appli- 
cations. New sales and federal taxes 
furnish opportunities for significant 
applications of arithmetic. Much 
practice in percentage may be de- 
rived from computing and checking 
the additional tax cost of items 
ranging from tickets to the movies 
to the staple purchases in any home. 
Probably no age has ever been as 
replete with possibilities of socially 
significant applications of arithme- 
tic as the present. What is needed 
is imagination in seeing these pos- 
sibilities. 

A third weakness of our arithme- 
tic program arises from the fact 
that, particularly during the past 
decade, there has been a de-emphasis 
of arithmetic due to a supposed 
damage to personality that is an out- 
come of arithmetic. Personality de- 
velopment arises from the ability of 
an individual to adjust successfully 
to frustrations. One of the common- 
est forms of frustration results from 
lack of ability to meet quantitative 
number situations. The feeling of 
security that a mastery of arithmetic 
gives is one of the positive assets 
to personality. Both psychologists 
and teachers are now becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the supposed 
harm to personality was a pure il- 
lusion based on assumption rather 
than fact. 

A fourth weakness in our arith- 
metic program is the failure to see 
the non-computational uses of arith- 
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metic, particularly as related to 
quantitative thinking. It is a weak- 
ness that we do not recognize as of 
major importance the training of 
children to think quantitatively as 
they read and to improve the quan- 
titative approximations that are 
used in thinking. There are far too 
many people for whom the addition 
of a zero or two at the end of a 
number will be read with no per- 
ceptible difference in their mental 
response. The difference between 
100,000,000 and 1,000,000,000 in a 
new tax measure makes no notice- 
able difference in their thinking 
concerning it. The point which I 
wish to emphasize is that training 
in reading critically, where num- 
bers and number comparisons are 
involved, is an important part of 
the obligation of arithmetic. Such 
ability does not arise automatically 
from teaching which emphasizes 
only practice in computation. 
Schools have suffered too long from 
the concept that arithmetic is sim- 
ply a skill subject. 

The fifth weakness is due to the 
limitations which grow out of too 
narrow applications. The proposal 
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that school work should grow out 
of pupils’ own problems or needs 
is an effort to capitalize on chil- 
dren’s present interests and to give 
stronger motivation to schoo! work. 
The aim is completely laudable. But 
it becomes the obligation of teach- 
ers to interest children in what it 
is important for them to be inter- 
ested in, to carry the subject far be- 
yond the pupil’s personal problems 
and even beyond the problems and 
needs of his own community. The 
War Department is now making 
frantic efforts to remedy the gaps 
left in a mathematics program of 
many of its recruits by schools 
which never foresaw the uses to 
which its pupils might sometime 
put their mathematics. One of the 
weaknesses of the community school 
movement is in not seeing farther 
than the end of the community’s 
nose. The strength of the movement 
is in the vitality of the applications 
arising from one’s own community 
life. This strength will be of little 
avail if the strategy of education 
limits the activities of a school to 
the immediate needs of individuals 
or local communities. 


G. T. Buswell is a member of the faculty of 
the University of Chicago. Reported from 
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Tue California State Board for Vocational Education has 
equipped several San Francisco Bay ferryboats with class- 


rooms so that commuters may learn while they churn. 

















THEY WHO QUESTIONED SHALL BE QUESTIONED 





ErHet M. SHELDON 


In the New Jersey Educational Review 


—_ TILLEY had fin- 
ished filling in the application blank 
which she received from the Con- 
cord City Board of Education. 

She looked at the questions the 
board had asked her to answer. 
Where was she born? How old was 
she? What was her race? Was she a 
citizen? What was her religion? 
Was she married? How many chil- 
dren? Was she divorced? Where did 
she go to high school? Where did 
she go to college? What degree did 
she have? What professional experi- 
ence had she had? Could she fur- 
nish references for experience and 
character? Could she play the piano? 
What else could she play? How 
much community activity had she 
participated in during the last year? 
Could she make a public address? 
Had she ever received a scholarship? 
Could she certify to teach in Con- 
cord City? How much salary did she 
receive last year? And how much 
did she expect Concord City to pay 
her? 

“Rather personal and detailed 
questions,” thought Miss Tilley. 
“However, if it means a new job, 
answering them all is the least I 
can do.” 

Miss Tilley had taught eight 
years, protected by tenure. She had 
accumulated a number of days sick 
leave and had the promise of a 
pension and annuity when she 
reached age 62. Nevertheless the 


protection of all these things did not 
stop her from desiring to move out 
of a well established rut. 

The contract from Concord City 
arrived offering her $150.00 a year 
more than the salary she was then 
receiving. Elizabeth Tilley carefully 
read the contract as she reflected on 
the formal application that she sent 
to the Board of Education. 

What did she know of Concord 
City and the people in it? She had 
never seen the persons responsible 
for town affairs or those who admin- 
istered the schools. She knew noth- 
ing of their reputations. All in all, 
what did this city have to offer her? 

A few days later the president of 
the Concord City Board of Educa- 
tion received a letter from Miss 
Elizabeth Tilley. He read it at the 
next meeting of the Board. The 
whole group assembled, sat back in 
their chairs. On their faces were reg- 
istered surprise, anger, and indig- 
nation. 

“How did a teacher, just a com- 
mon every-day teacher, dare to ques- 
tion members of a board of educa- 
tion about their affairs and about the 
affairs of citizens in their city?” 

The debate that took place was 
heated and lengthy. “Who was 
Elizabeth Tilley? Whenever before 
had such a letter been received from 
a teacher? Were teachers actually 
thinking beyond salaries and vaca- 
tions?” 
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Miss Tilley waited. Surprise regis- 
tered on her face the day she opened 
her communication from the presi- 
dent of the Board. Her question- 
naire was there—completed as fol- 
lows: 

Questionnaire 

Concord City Board of Educa- 
tion and Other Concord City Citi- 
zens. 

Please fill in and return to Miss 
Elizabeth Tilley, Hometown, N. J. 

Name—Concord City Board of 
Education and Other Concord City 
Citizens. 

Address—Concord City, United 
States of America. 

Size of City—30,000. 

Type of Population — Large per- 
centage Yankee, French Canadians, 
and Finnish. 

Industries—Woolen and cotton 
mills. Outlying districts agricultural. 

Type of Government — Mayor, 
Councilmen: elective. 

Major Party—Republican. 

Tax Rate—$2.54. 

Indebtedness—$950,000. 

Reduction in Indebtedness Over 
Period of Last 20 Years—None. 

How are Board Members Chosen? 
Appointed by mayor. 

Is Board of Education Fiscally 
Dependent? Yes. 

Full-Time Position of Board 
Members? Bank trustee, insurance 
salesman, contractor, dentist, house- 
wife. 

Record of Board of Education re 
Money Matters? Consistently frugal. 

Does the Board of Education 
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Have a Salary Schedule for Teach- 
ers? No. 

How Many Salary Raises Have 
Been Given Teachers During Last 
15 Years? Three. 

How are Teachers’ Salaries Deter- 
mined? By bargaining. 

What Is Your Promotion Policy? 
Friends of the members of the 
Board, superintendent of schools, 
and of influential citizens are more 
likely to be promoted, even though 
others may be equally qualified. 

Sex Discrimination in Pay and 
Positions—No women administra- 
tors are allowed. Men receive some- 
what higher salaries than women. 

Educational Philosophy of Mem- 
bers of the Board? Conservative in 
most matters. New school policies 
must be tried in other systems before 
Concord City will consider them. 

Have the Teachersin Your 
Schools Ever Secured the Services 
of a Legal Counsel? No. It would 
not be advisable for them to take 
such steps. 

What is the School Population? 
High School — 1,650; Junior High 
School —0; Elementary Schools — 
3,350. 

What are the Educational Qualifi- 
cations of Your School Superintend- 
ent? Wahoo State Normal School 
—4 summers of extension work in a 
teacher training college. 

How Many Supervisors in Art? 
One. Music? One. Physical Educa- 
tion? Two, Elementary Schools? 
None. Secondary Schools? None. 

Are Professional Meetings Held 
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in All Schools? This matter is left to 
each principal. 

Do You Grant Sabbatical Leaves? 
No. 

What Is the Average Classroom 
Pupil Load Per Teacher? 40 to 45 
pupils, 1942. 

Do You Favor Parent - Teacher 
Associations? There are associations 
in elementary schools, but none in 
the secondary school. 

What Churches Are There in 
Concord City? Six Protestant, three 
Catholic. 

Are Rents Available at a Price 
Comparable to Other Cities of the 
Same Size? Yes. 

Does Your City Have a Hospital- 
ization Plan? No. 


THEY WHO QUESTION 





Give One Reference for Each of 
the Following: Superintendent of 
Schools; Members of the Board of 
Education; Principals; Mayor. 

On a Separate sheet Miss Tilley 
read: “You, Elizabeth Tilley, are a 
Susan B. Anthony, a Florence 
Nightingale. You have appraised us; 
you dared to do what others may 
have thought, but failed to do. We 
admire your pioneering spirit and 
beg that you sign the enclosed con- 
tract, not at the salary formerly of- 
fered, but for the improved salary 
now stated.” 

Today in American Education we 
need Elizabeth Tilleys. 

Where are the others who will 
continue in this new frontier? 


Ethel M. Sheldon teaches in the Liberty 

School, Bloomfield, N. ]. Reported from the 

New Jersey Educational Review, XVI (May, 
1943), 212. 
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Level Approximate Age} 1938 1910 
RE SORE UM BENOG cca 14 850 310 
gS a as 16 580 140 
Graduation from high school —... 18 450 93 
Entrance to college or a similar educational 
institution 18 150 67 
Graduation from college (Bachelor’s degree) - 22 70 23 
Master’s degree 9 1.5 
Doctor of Philosophy LS 














—Robert J. Havighurst in the North Central Association Quarterly. 











NECESSARY CHANGES IN LIBERAL EDUCATION 


CoMMISSION ON LIBERAL EDUCATION 


A Report to the Association of American Colleges 


C ances in educational pro- 
cedure are needed in the world today 
—changes which will be dictated, 
first, by the distinctive needs of the 
many thousands of members of the 
armed forces who will return to 
colleges and universities after the 
war; second, by the educational 
needs of women now engaged in 
national service; and third, by the 
various educational practices which 
have come into vogue in recent 
years which are a detriment to peace- 
time liberal education. These three 
distinguishable but related problems 
will be considered in turn. 

1. Adaptation to the Needs of Re- 
turning War Veterans.—lIf the col- 
leges are to be of maximum service 
to the returning members of the 
armed forces they must find appro- 
priate answers to three complicated 
questions. First: How shall these 
men be introduced or reintroduced 
to the education provided by Ameri- 
can colleges and universities? Older 
and more mature than normal un- 
dergraduates, some of them will have 
completed courses offered through 
the Armed Forces Institute or some 
other educational auspices, and many 
of them will have had vital experi- 
ences not only in combat but as a 
result of residence in foreign coun- 
tries and in different cultures from 
their own. Most of them will be ea- 
ger to prepare themselves as rapidly 
as possible for a peacetime career 
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and many will want to get married 
as soon as possible. While wartime 
experiences and increased maturity 
will tend to make them impatient 
with static academic devices relat- 
ing to admission procedures, credit 
mechanisms, graduation require- 
ments, etc., these will also enable 
them to respect honest and sound 
educational performance and 
achievement and to wish to be 
judged in terms of such achievement. 
These probabilities suggest the 
following answers to the above 
question: Returning members of the 
armed forces should be reintroduced 
to formal education through the use 
of aptitude and achievement tests, 
to be administered on their alloca- 
tion to educational institutions 
while still in uniform or on their 
application for admission or readmis- 
sion as civilians. The usual admis- 
sion procedures should be abandoned 
or at least modified, and the educa- 
tional status of each returning stu- 
dent should be determined primar- 
ily by the employment of aptitude 
and achievement tests. 

Second: How shall returning 
members of the armed forces be in- 
structed and directed through their 
postwar educational program? The 
critical attitudes of postwar college 
students must be met not only by 
the elimination of such educational 
practices as the lecture method of in- 
struction, the traditional examina- 
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tion procedure, and the prescription 
of courses solely for their so-called 
“disciplinary value,” but also by the 
encouragement of other practices 
which have been developing in re- 
cent decades, such as individualized 
instruction and achievement and 
comprehensive examinations. The 
answer to this second question might 
be stated thus: The colleges and uni- 
versities should abandon those edu- 
cational and administrative con- 
cepts and procedures which are pat- 
ently outmoded and introduce or 
further develop such practices as (1) 
individualized instructional methods, 
such as conference and seminar 
courses, tutorial and_preceptorial 
plans, wider reading of original 
source materials, and the use of text- 
books only when strictly necessary, 
and (2) achievement and compre- 
hensive examinations. These objec- 
tives can be attained only if the 
teaching ability of faculty members 
is given as much recognition as is 
given to research ability. 

Third: How shall returning mem- 
bers of the armed forces be assisted 
in making transitions from liberal 
education to specialized training and 
then to a job, to family life, and to 
the responsibilities of citizenship? 
In their attempt to adjust themselves 
to civilian life, these men will have 
to face problems of many varieties 
and degrees of intensity. Society has 
a responsibility of great moment 
towards them, and organized edu- 
cation has a special charge to help 
them to find the best solutions to 
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their individual problems. This stra- 
tegic opportunity can be met only if 
all that has been learned in the past 
three decades about student counsel- 
ing is brought to bear on postwar 
education, and if the techniques now 
used are improved by their imme- 
diate collation and critical study. 
Competent research men should be 
put to work at once on studies of 
this type and their findings should 
promptly be made available to col- 
lege administrators and _ faculties 
and to the large number of counse- 
lors that will be needed in the post- 
war period. 

2. Adaptation to the Educational 
Needs of Women.—Most of the 
changes in educational procedure 
noted here will be equally relevant 
to, and required by, women during 
the period of postwar readjustment. 
On the other hand, their problems 
will not be wholly identical with 
those of men returning from war, 
and those in charge of women’s col- 
leges and coeducational colleges and 
universities must attempt to provide 
for their distinctive needs. A careful 
survey of the probable postwar voca- 
tional outlook for women should be 
made without delay, and plans for 
an appropriate liberal curriculum 
and training program devised ac- 
cordingly. 

3. The Revitalizing of Liberal 
Education. — Liberal education, a 
creative enterprise of free men, is in 
perennial need of re-examination 


and reform. American colleges and 

universities can benefit rom 
? 
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the necessity, which they cannot es- 
cape, of having to meet the needs of 
young men and women during the 
period of demobilization. Many of 
the reforms which will be required 
by this emergency are reforms long 
overdue in American education. 
These reforms concern not only ad- 
mission, teaching, and graduation 
procedures, they concern even more 
vitally the basic skills, subjects, and 
emergent values of liberal education. 
We have been bedevilled by the mul- 
tiplication of unrelated and isolated 
courses, by artificial departmental 
barriers, by a type of specialized 
course that is hostile to cultural inte- 
gration and (by the swing of the 
pendulum) by a type of superficial 
survey that unduly sacrifices depth 
of comprehension to scope or 
breadth. A healthy revolt against 


discipline for its own sake has led 


to the disparagement of rigorous 
study and selfdiscipline. Justifiable 
concern for the immediate present 
and the future has inadvertently en. 
couraged a neglect of our historical 
heritage. Academic objectivity has 
been interpreted to mean the re- 
fusal to make responsible judg- 
ments or to take sides on vital 
issues, 

This is not offered as a wholesale 
indictment of liberal education in 
America. The vitality of our demo- 
cratic society is in large measure 
the product of liberal education dur- 
ing the past decades, and testifies to 
its essential soundness. Yet impor- 
tant reforms are urgently needed, 
not only to solve immediate postwar 
problems but also to insure the 
healthy development of liberal edu- 
cation during the years that lie 


ahead. 


Reported from Summary of Report, Commis- 

sion of Liberal Education, Part III, pp. 24-29. 

New York: Association of American Colleges, 
May, 1943, 31 pp. 
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COVERY soldier going overseas has a chance to learn a 
smattering of a foreign language. It is taught by phono- 
graph records made by natives of the country where the 
particular Janguage (anything from Swahili to Hungarian) 
is spoken. Soldiers sit around the phonograph looking at 
brief guides to the language they are learning. They repeat 
three times after the record such things as greeting terms, 
days of the week, and other useful phrases. After six or eight 
hearings of these records, the soldier usually knows enough 


of the language to meet his immediate needs. 
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THE SNEAK ATTACK IN EDUCATION 


ELEANOR BAPTIST 


In the National League of Teachers’ Associations Bulletin 


bod FASCIST trend in America 
is the prevalence on a country-wide 
scale of the sneak attack on 
teachers by employing authorities. 
Recent studies on the subject seem 
to show that criminals have a better 
chance in America, in some respects, 
than a large percentage of the 
teachers. The criminal, on trial for 
his life, is guaranteed a just hearing 
by an article in the Bill of Rights. 
The teacher, on trial for the means 
of life, finds his position jeopardized 
by action which would seem to de- 
clare: 

“In all employment prosecutions, 
the accused shall not have the right 
to a speedy and public trial, (or may 
not even know he is on trial, for 
that matter) and shall not be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation; shall not be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against 
him; and shall not have any oppor- 
tunity to obtain witnesses in his fa- 
vor, or to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense.” 

It is true that in 1941 there were 
26 states with laws providing pro- 
tection to about 38 percent of the 
teachers of the nation, but, in spite 
of that fact the records continue to 
be full of scores of cases of apparent 
sneak attacks on the educators of 
America. Probably hundreds of 
other cases never reach the status 
of record. If it were the least desir- 
able teachers who were got rid of by 


the sneak attack method, it could be 
more easily condoned, but this is not 
the case. Frequently, it is the better 
teacher, the more socially desirable 
person, who is the victim. Teachers 
who are honest, courageous, out- 
spoken against bad practices, and 
professionally active are too often 
the ones who are made to feel the 
mailed fist and the iron heel of those 
who are in the position of “hirin’ 
and firin’.” A superior man and 
teacher in a certain community was 
dismissed with only three hours’ no- 
tice, and the only reason given for 
his dismissal was that he had joined 
and was promoting a socially desir- 
able new organization that the presi- 
dent of the board did not happen to 
like. 

Now the legitimate reasons for 
dismissal of teachers have been care- 
fully set down by the National Edu- 
cation Association, and many teach- 
ers are legitimately dismissed every 
year. These reasons are misconduct, 
evident unfitness for teaching, in- 
competence, gross neglect of duty, 
insubordination, or other good and 
just causes. The illegitimate reasons 
for dismissal include personal spite 
or reprisal, making room for some 
relative (nepotism) or favorite or po- 
litical appointee (the spoils system), 
confiscation of earned salary advance 
(a form of expropriation), religious 
or political prejudice, temporary 
peeve or grievance, temporary indis- 
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posal, or, at a change of administra- 
tion, an arbitrary turnover. It may 
be, under cover, a method of defeat- 
ing a tenure law or retirement law. 
The users of the sneak attack find a 
variety of means of approach to 
bring about these dismissals and 
often make them appear to have 
been legitimate. 

Fortunately there is a reverse side 
to this picture. Here’s how it’s prop- 
erly done, now, in Chicago, since 
protection has been adopted. There 
is, first of all, a law. It’s a sort of 
civil service for teachers, and is the 
city’s safeguard against the subser- 
vient practices that in all history 
have entered into labor or employ- 
ment when the worker is unpro- 
tected. This law in education is 
called a tenure law. It does not pre- 
vent dismissal of teachers—it merely 
sees to it that dismissal is done in an 
orderly legal way and that double 
dealing is not a factor in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Let us say that Miss Post’s work 
has been markedly unsatisfactory. 
It is the duty of her principal to no- 
tify her of that fact in writing. 
(Verbal statements -are too easily 
twisted or denied.) She is then 
moved to a new school and given a 
new opportunity under new super- 
vision. If her work is stil] unsatisfac- 
tory, specific dates and charges must 
be reported in writing by her princi- 
pal and district superintendent, Then 
Miss Post is called before the Board 
of Superintendents, of whom there 
are five, and an attempt is made to 
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decide whether the fault is really 
hers. If it seems to be, and she will 
not correct it, the teacher is sus- 
pended, and a date is set for her 
trial. The Board of Education is the 
trial board and the burden of proof 
is on them. Miss Post has an attor- 
ney, may call witnesses, and can 
take the stand in her own defense. 
The trial may be public or private 
as she prefers. If Miss Post is con- 
victed, she is dismissed. If acquitted, 
she is returned to her position and 
is reimbursed for the period of sus- 
pension. After such a careful trial to 
find out whether a teacher is at 
fault or not, a conviction brings no 
protest. Everyone is satisfied. Justice 
has been done. 

Complications, sometimes serious, 
often f oll ow teacher dismissals by 
sneak attack. Teachers ousted by 
such means, placed in a desperate 
situation, often fight back, and a 
real or threatened exposé of the 
authorities causes much trouble. 
Too, the obvious presence of injus- 
tice often provokes a community to 
fight the board and administration 
and lose confidence in them. In 
more than a few instances, the reac- 
tion has taken the form of a strike 
of students in protest and sympathy. 
Indignation meetings, letters of pro- 
test, telephone calls, personal calls, 
and reprisal votes have characterized 
these affairs. An increasing number 
of cases have been taken to court. 

Even where there is no outward 
disturbance, a feeling of fear domi- 
nates the faculty, undermines its 




















morale, and destroys its efficiency. 
All personal] relationships in a 
school system run by fascist methods 
tend to become vitiated and in the 
end the pupils and through them 
the parents that pay the bills are the 
sufferers. Continued unfair attacks 
on teachers will be a boomerang 
that will come back ten-fold on the 
patrons of a school system. 

Usually school boards and admin- 
istration have assumed no responsi- 
bility toward their dismissed teach- 
ers. This is contrary to the most ad- 
vanced policy suggested for labor, 
such as dismissal compensation, dili- 
gent search by the employer for 
other openings, time off given to the 
employe to look for a new job, and 
even guaranteed employment. When 
boards of education are made to real- 
ize that they will be held liable for 
the unemployment of their teachers, 
many of the sneak attack practices 
will quickly cease. 
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Tenure laws as now practiced in 
some measure in 28 states are prob- 
ably the best answer to the problem. 
The National Education Association 
has endorsed tenure. Tenure is the 
teachers’ Bill of Rights. When care- 
fully written and administered, such 
laws can take care of most of the 
employment difficulties for both the 
teacher and the public, and can be 
safeguards for the profession for dif- 
ficulties both without and within. 
A poll of several important cities 
that operate under tenure laws 
shows that there are rarely ever any 
cases of seemingly unjust dismissals 
in those places. 

The sneak attack in education 
must go. With or without a law, no 
teacher should be dismissed unless 
there is good and just cause estab- 
lished beyond doubt by fair and just 
means. Anything less is a denial of 
democracy and a negation of the 
four freedoms. 


Eleanor Baptist is a teacher in the Councal 
Bluffs, lowa, schools. Reported from the Na- 
tional League of Teachers’ Associations Bulle- 


tin, XXIII (Yearbook 1942-1943), 17-24. 
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Echoes of the 
"Times" 


On July 22, Governor Dwight H. Green, Illinois, 
approved two bills making it a duty of all educa- 
tional institutions in the state that are supported by 
public funds “to teach United States history and the 
principles of representative government, including the 
Australian ballot system and the counting of ballots.” 
—School and Society. 
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POSTWAR AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


L. C. Larson 


In Educational Screen 


a impetus to the already 
increasing production and _ utiliza- 
tion of audio-visual aids in our 
schools has probably been given by 
their use in instructional programs 
for the armed forces. To what ex- 
tent will the successful use of these 
aids for imparting information and 
developing skills, habits, and _atti- 
tudes essential to success in the vari- 
ous fields of scientific warfare, affect 
general educational methods after 
the war? 

When the war is over more than 
20,000 projectors owned by the mili- 
tary forces will probably be made 
available for civilian use. These pro- 
jectors, which before the war listed 
at over $400, have been purchased 
by the government for approximate- 
ly $200 per projector and will prob- 
ably have a salvage value of less 
than $100. To meet government re- 
quests, equipment manufacturers 
have developed mass _ production 
methods. It is reported that follow- 
ing the war a 16mm. sound projec- 
tor, suitable for classroom use, will 
be designed which can be sold for 
around $150. There is also the pos- 
sibility that the equipment origi- 
nally designed for the production of 
“Soundies” in night clubs and tav- 
erns may be adapted for classroom 
use. This would mean that a self- 
contained unit with projector, am- 
plifier, speaker, and translucent 
screen, which would permit the 
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showing of motion pictures in a | 


classroom equipped with ordinary 
window shades, would be available. 


The schools now own approximate. | 
ly 15,000 sound projectors. There | 
are approximately 1,000,000 elemen- | 


tary and secondary school teachers in 


the nation. It seems reasonable to | 
predict that within the first decade | 


following the war the ratio of teach- 
ers to projectors will reach ten to 
one, and the schools will own over 
100,000 16mm. sound projectors. 

At the end of the war, some of 
the companies, both theatrical and 
nontheatrical, now engaged in pro- 
ducing training films for the mili- 
tary services, will organize depart- 
ments for the production of educa- 
tional films. Heretofore specialists 
in the academic field have had little 
or no experience in the use of the 
film medium. But following the war 
a number of the younger teachers 
now in service will have had the 
opportunity to work either with 
film production units or to use films 
for training purposes. Producers of 
educational films will undoubtedly 
select authors for preparation of 
scenarios from these men, on their 
return to teaching and research 
positions in schools and _ colleges. 
The author of the scenario in the 
subject matter field will cooperate 
closely with the director of audio-vis- 
ual aids in the college or school. The 
production company will pay the 
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subject-matter specialist and direc- 
tor of audio-visual education a roy- 
alty based on sales of prints. 
Production companies will be inter- 
ested in the number of prints which 
may be sold of a film which corre- 
lates closely with units included in 
representative courses of study on 
the elementary and secondary levels. 
For example, about 80,000 elemen- 
tary classes will deal each year with 
“Man’s Adaptation to Physical En- 
vironment in Low Lands.” Approxi- 
mately 60,000 secondary classes will 
study each year “The Function of 
the Heart in the Circulation of 
Blood.” Consequently, the writer 
predicts that within the first post- 
war decade the sale of prints of film 
subjects which deal with the more 
important concepts will reach 3200 


prints for elementary films and 2500 ° 


prints for secondary films, or a ra- 
tio of one print for each 25 classes. 

Trends in the organization of 
film libraries during the pre-war dec- 
ade will continue in an accelerated 
fashion during the postwar decade. 
Staff members now in the military 
services who have used audio-visual 
aids for training purposes will pro- 
vide leadership and, as directors of 
audio-visual instruction, will be able 
to help teachers in the selection and 
use of these aids. Larger school sys- 
tems will organize film libraries rap- 
idly as soon as restrictions on the sale 
of projectors are removed. Smaller 
schools will increase instructional 
budgets to enable the directors to 
order needed films from educational 
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film lending libraries. The writer 
predicts that an increasing number 
of state and public libraries will ex- 
tend the scope of their free service 
to include films and radio transcrip- 
tions. The state library will be a 
source of films for smaller public li- 
braries that cannot afford to pur- 
chase films. A number of libraries 
will organize a film information 
service for organized aduit groups. 
Requests for aids not owned by the 
public or state libraries will be re- 
ferred to an institutional or com- 
mercial film lending library. 

The scope of the services of a film 
library must be extended beyond 
the physical distribution of films 
to include guidance and instruction 
in selection, utilization, and produc- 
tion of all types of aids. The director 
of the department of audio-visual 
aids, either on the college or school 
level, must expect to devote a por- 
tion of his time to working with 
teachers in selecting audio-visual 
aids on a basis of potential useful- 
ness in particular fields and in plan- 
ning teaching methods which will 
capitalize on the unique contribu- 
tions of each type of aid to the learn- 
ing situation. 

The scope of the film library serv- 
ice should be extended to include 
slide films, sets of miniature slides 
and flat pictures, phonograph records 
and radio transcriptions; object spec- 
imens, models, and exhibits; graphic 
materials, such as posters, charts, and 
graphs; and a classified file of learn- 
ing situations in the community 
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available for class visitation. The de- 
partment should carry on an experi- 
mental production program of sound 
motion pictures and other aids. 
Workers and students in audio- 
visual instruction believe that not 
only will these aids affect educational 
methods but that they may also ex- 
ert an important influence on se- 
lection and organization of content 
used by schools as a stimulus to 
learning. Producers and _ teachers 
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probable effect each type of aid will 


produce. Departments of teaching | 
aids must undertake studies “to find | 


out,” as another writer on_ this 
subject has said, “whether and to 


what extent a given type of aid | 
affects the attitudes of students, their [ 


acquisition of information, their 
sensitivity to social problems, their 
ways of thinking, their interests 
or their appreciations.” 


L. C. Larson is a member of the faculty of 
the School of Education, and the Extension 
Division, Indiana University. Reported from 
Educational Screen, XXII (June, 1943), 197- 
99, 205. | 
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ie OZENS of voluntary off-duty 
classes for servicemen are now held 
in outlying Naval bases like Kodiak 
and Guantanamo and Army posts 
like Fort Monmouth according to 
the Office of War Information. At 
Bainbridge they include geometry, 
basic mathematics, review  arith- 
metic, high-school algebra, Spanish, 
German, English grammar, Ameri- 
can history, shorthand. Sixty per- 
cent of the enrolment in_ these 
classes is overseas. Shorthand is the 
most popular subject abroad while 
arithmetic attracts the most vol- 
unteer soldier-students in this coun- 
try. Classes meet two evening hours 
a week for six weeks. They are free 
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and textbooks are furnished. Enrol- | 


ment averages about 15. Teachers, 


who may be officers or enlisted men, | 


receive no pay for teaching. They 
have sometimes taught before and 
sometimes not. The test of their 
ability is not whether they have a 
teachers certificate, but whether the 
students come back. The whole 
program is completely democratic 
and voluntary. But interest is high 
and the men are grateful, partic- 
ularly in isolated bases like the 
three which call their Educational 
Service Centers the University of 
Kodiak, the College of Dutch Har- 
bor, and the Academy of the An- 
dreanoff Islands. 


will need to know more about the | 
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A YEAR WITH THE VICTORY CORPS 


In Education for Victory 


wt OW widely have high schools 
adopted the Victory Corps pattern 
of organization? One national study 
has been made, but it covers only 
the two and a half months follow- 
ing the announcement of the Vic- 
tory Corps program. A number of 
state departments of education have 
sought the answer to the question 
within their own states. 

Maryland’s State Victory Corps 
director reports that over 90 per- 
cent of the high schools in his state 
have Victory Corps programs. 
Georgia has granted Victory Corps 
certificates to more than 90 per- 
cent of its high schools, while all 
high schools in the state of Wash- 
ington adopted the program in a 
mass ceremony. Mississippi, in a 
recent report on wartime activities, 
estimated more than a hundred Vic- 
tory Corps schools. Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, and California made checks 
on the extent to which the Victory 
Corps had been adopted. Reports 
show substantial percentages but 
state officials recognize that the fig- 
ures were out of date almost before 
they were tabulated. The NEA’s Re- 
search Bulletin on “The Nation’s 
Schools after a Year of War,” tabu- 
lates responses from 1,426 school 
systems, large and small, and cov- 
ers the first year after Pearl Harbor. 
The information received shows 


Victory Corps participation in 52 
percent of the school systems report- 


Reported from Education for Victory, 
(July, 1943), 12-13. 


ing. As might be expected the large 
city schools moved more rapidly 
than the schools in smaller commu- 
nities. Whereas 86 per cent of cit- 
ies over 100,000 reported student 
participation in the Victory Corps, 
only 42 per cent of the cities under 
2,500 listed the Victory Corps as a 
student activity. 

R. R. Ewerz, High School Vic- 
tory Corps director for Louisiana, 
sounds the keynote for the year 
ahead when he says, “Now we enter 
the more taxing part of our pro- 
gram—the constant stimulation of 
these efforts, the guarding against 
a slump in interest and a stagnation 
of endeavor. The next few months 
may tell the story of success or in- 
effectiveness of our effort.” He urges 
that principals who have organized 
Victory Corps in their schools dur- 
ing the past year will, together with 
their staffs, evaluate its results and 
plan now for an even more effective 
corps organization this year, and 
that those who have not organized 
specifically along High School Vic- 
tory Corps lines consider its possibil- 
ities for the coming session. “We all 
have grave responsibilities in the 
preparation of youth for the serious 
tasks they will soon be called upon 
to perform,” says Mr. Ewerz. “The 
High School Victory Corps is a 
splendid instrument to aid us in 
making sure that our youth do re- 
ceive this important preparation.” 
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SCHOOLS TRAIN 4,000,000 WAR WORKERS 


Layton S. HAwKINs 


In School Shop 


. —_— ne 


sufficient if this country is to pro- 
duce more and better planes, ships, 
tanks, and guns than the Axis na- 
tions can produce. A considerable 
proportion of the necessary man- 
power must be trained. It must be 
trained in the specific skills which 
are required on the production 
lines, The purpose of the program 
of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers, in which the 
United States Office of Education 
and the public vocational schools in 
every state are cooperating, is to 
provide necessary training. It has 
been doing that job now for more 
than two and one-half years. Many 
hundreds of thousands of men—and 
women—trained in these schools are 
at work in aircraft factories, ship- 
yards, and armament factories. The 
program of Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers is a part 
of the overall labor-supply program, 
which is carried on under the gen- 
eral direction of the War Manpower 
Commission. It is currently con- 
ducted under an act of Congress, 
which appropriated 90 million dol- 
lars for the cost of the courses. The 
actual training of the workers is 
done by the states and the local 
school systems and is conducted cur- 
rently in approximately 1500 cities 
and towns. The schools cooperate 
with regional and area offices of 
the War Manpower Commission, 
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the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, and with state and local ad- 
visory committees made up of repre- 
sentatives of management and labor 
equally. The principle of democrat- 
ic federal, state, and local respon- 
sibility is the outcome of a quarter 
of century of experience dating back 
to the enactment of the 


eral grants to the states for voca- 
tional education. 


During the first 30 months of | 


the operation of the vocational train- 
ing program, approximately four 


million men and women received | 


pre-employment, refresher, or sup- 
plementary training in the vocational 
schools. From the inception of the 
program in July, 1940, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, 1,995,000 persons 
were enrolled in the supplementary 
courses and 2,023,000 were enrolled 
in the pre-employment courses. 

It is probably that at this stage 
in the development of the wartime 
labor market the most important 
purpose that the pre-employment 
training serves is to prepare work- 
ers, primarily women, who never 
before have been engaged in gain- 
ful employment. From July 1, 1942, 
to December 31, 1942, 235,627 
women or 37.4 percent of total enrol- 
ments, were enrolled in pre-employ- 
ment courses while 121,252 women, 
or 19.7 percent of total enrol- 
ments, were enrolled in supplemen- 
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SCHOOLS TRAIN 


tary courses. In additon to acquir- 
ing the requisite manipulative skills, 
these new workers must also be 
conditioned to working in large 
factories. Such conditioning is es- 
sential if these new workers are not 
to account for a substantial turnover 
after they secure employment. The 
vocational schools also have set up 
standards of safety in dress, such 
as the use of haircovering, proper 
shoes, and proper dress or slacks, 
and other safety measures. 

Some of the more important re- 
sults of the program of Vocational 
Training for War Production Work- 
ers are as follows: (1) More than 
one million men and women were 
given training in specific skills re- 
quired in the aircraft industry. (2) 
More than one million men and 
women have been given training in 
the operation of machines used in 
war industry. (3) Approximately 
600,000 men and women have been 
given training in skills used in the 
construction of ships. (4) Tens of 
thousands of automobile mechanics 
have been given “conversion” train- 
ing for jobs in war industries. (5) 
Many thousands of nonemployed 


WAR WORKERS 


workers, f or mer “white collar” 
workers, salesmen, and nonmechan- 
ical workers of all types have re- 
ceived training in the schools. (6) 
Thousands of Civil Service “me- 
chanic learners” have been trained 
for the United States Army Air 
Service Command and for the 
United States Army Signal Corps. 

The schools are continually co- 
operating with war production in- 
dustries by setting up special train- 
ing programs where they are re- 
quired. They have set up welding 
testing laboratories, developed in- 
structional materials, including 
course outlines, in principal aircraft 
and shipbuilding occupations, and 
conducted training for foremen and 
leadmen in dozens of training cen- 
ters. The schools are working closely 
also, with both the United States 
Army and the United States Navy 
in training civilian workers for 
shore establishments and in some 
cases are training enlisted personnel 
in mechanical subjects. The air- 
transport companies are being as- 
sisted through the training of large 
numbers of men and women in 
numerous mechanical occupations. 


Layton S. Hawkins is the National Director 

of Vocational Training for War Production 

Workers, U. S. Office of Education. Reported 
from School Shop, II (May, 1943), 3-5. 


—_— in the 
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98 schools of Kansas City, Missouri, 


meet for their city-wide faculty sessions via radio Station 
WHB, thus saving gasoline and rubber and giving the 
administrative staff close contact with all teachers. 
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ARITHMETIC DISABILITIES OF JUNIOR- 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


J. Paut Mour 


In the Journal of the American Assoctation of 
Collegiate Registrars 


- two years after the es- 
tablishment of the San Francisco 
Junior College, the instructors in 
the physical sciences began to tell 
the story which has been heard fre- 
quently all over the country in the 
last 15 to 20 years, namely, that the 
students were poorly prepared in 
mathematics and were failing in the 
courses because they were unable 
to solve problems. 

Two different courses, in turn, 
were established to help students 
with these difficulties. Although the 
students profited somewhat from 
these courses, the percentage which 
did not suggested that the cause of 
the difficulty was still more elemen- 
tary, and investigation was under- 
taken. This investigation sought to 
discover the nature and extent of 
the arithmetic disabilities of enter- 
ing junior-college students who en- 
roll in courses in the physical sci- 
ences and to compare these disabil- 
ities with those of beginning high 
eighth-grade pupils. 

The Metropolitan Achievement 
Test, Advanced Arithmetic Test 
(Revised), and the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Tests, Beta, 
were administered to the eighth- 
grade pupils while the same tests, 
except that the Gamma form of the 
Otis was used instead of the Beta, 
were administered to entering jun- 
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ior-college students who had en- 
rolled in courses in physical sci- 
ence. When the tests had been 
checked, tabulated, and grouped 
according to the type of fundamen- 
tal operation or problem involved, 
it was seen that 311 junior-college 
men and 104 junior-college women 
had disabilities great enough to be 
serious, especially in view of the 
preprofessional curriculums _ they 
had undertaken. The average grade 
level of achievement for the men 
was ninth grade and two months, 
while that of the women was eighth 
grade and one month, with a range 
from fifth grade and two months 
to eleventh grade and two months. 
The arithmetic ability of the jun- 
ior-college group was compared 
with that of the high eighth-grade 
students. Scores on both parts of 
the test were averaged. The mean 
average score for the junior-college 
men was 72.1, while that for 1416 
eighth-grade boys was 59.2, for the 
junior-college women 61, and for 
the 1291 high eighth-grade girls 
58.1. These facts show that, in gen- 
eral, these entering junior-college 
students are superior to high eighth- 
grade pupils in arithmetic ability. 
Is this due to the factors of selec- 
tion which undoubtedly existed for 
the former, or is it due to their 
greater maturity, or to their further 
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ARITHMETIC DISABILITIES 


education at the secondary level? 


To help throw light on these 
questions as well as on the original 
problem, matchings of both groups 
on the basis of sex, intelligence, and 
equivalent age were made. Results 
showed that the four years of in- 
struction in high school, including 
on the average more than two years 
of high-school mathematics and one 
year of high-school science, and the 
additional four and a half years of 


| maturity of the junior-college stu- 


dents had only been able to offset 


the loss due to disuse and forgetting 


of some of the skills in which the 
eighth-grade pupils slightly excelled 
them. They had not produced a 
more effective mastery of the funda- 
mentals. 

High-school instruction had been 
effective in developing a significant 
superiority of the matched junior- 
college students over the high 
eighth-grade students in the ability 
to read graphs, handle denominate 
numbers, do mensuration and ge- 
ometry, apply percentage, and solve 
equations, It was the superiority of 
the junior-college student in these 
fields and in problem solving 
which brought his average arithme- 
tic ability above that of the high 
eighth-grade pupil. In spite of su- 
periority in these types of opera- 


tions, the level of achievement of 
junior-college students is so low that 
great disabilities exist. 

The conclusion drawn from this 
study which changed the type of 
remedial instruction offered by the 
junior college was that formal 
training in arithmetic fundamentals 
was necessary for many entering 
junior-college students who wished 
to enroll in physical science courses. 
To make this conclusion effective, a 
test in arithmetic fundamentals was 
added to the battery of entrance 
tests. Any student who fails to se- 
cure a satisfactory score on this test 
must take a course in remedial arith- 
metic and must show a satisfactory 
level of achievement before he may 
receive credit in courses in mathe- 
matics and physical science. The 
evaluation of this procedure was 
disturbed by the advent of war and 
interruption of the educational plans 
of many students. We now feel 
that the junior college, as well as all 
other posthigh-school institutions, 
must place more emphasis than ever 
before on the mastery of the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic and that this 
emphasis must be maintained until 
such time as the high schools 
change their curriculum and rem- 
edy this defect in the preparation of 
their graduates. 


]. Paul Mohr is Registrar and Director of 

Personnel, San Francisco Junior College. Re- 

ported from the Journal of the American 

Association of Collegiate Registrars, XVIII 
(April, 1943), 274-80. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Persona.itizs: John W. Studebaker 
is remaining in his position of U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, having 
withdrawn his nomination as N. J. 
State Commissioner of Education. 
... John J. Seidel, Baltimore, Md., 
has been appointed Executive Assist- 
ant in Vocational Education in the 
Vocational Division of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. . . . Walter H. 
Meeker has been appointed acting 
superintendent of supplies, New- 
ark, N. J., replacing Samuel Gaiser 
who retires this month. . . . Burritt 
C. Harrington, former supervisor 
in the New York State Bureau of 
Adult Education, has accepted a 
position with the U. S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. 
...€. M. Moore is retiring from 
his post of secretary and business 
manager of the Dallas, Texas, Pub- 
lic Schools, which he has served 
in this capacity for 34 years... . 
William Henry Metzler, dean of 
New York State College for Teach- 
ers at Albany from 1923-33, died 
recently. . . . Joseph P. Nourse, 
who has been with the San Fran- 
cisco school department since 1901 
and who established Galileo High 
School, retires this year from his 
position as superintendent of schools. 
. . . Luther H. Foster, treasurer- 
business manager of Virginia State 
College for 29 years, is the newly 
elected president, succeeding John 
M. Gandy, now president emeritus. 
James Hugo, dean of the college, 
was elected vice-president. . . . Julia 
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Wade Abbot, past president of the 
Association for Childhood Educa. 
tion and supervisor of kindergar. 
tens and director of early childhood 
education in Philadelphia public 
schools, retired recently. She held 
the post of kindergarten specialist 
in the U. S. Office of Education a 
Washington, D. C., for some time, 

. . Francis Burke Fitzpatrick, 
prominent member of the faculty 
at the State Teachers College a 
Radford, Va., died recently. . ., 
Orville E. Hill has accepted the 
superintendency of the Upper Ar 
lington, Ohio, schools succeeding 
J. W. Jones. Mr. Hill was formerly 
assistant director of education of 
Ohio, a position now held by Del- 
bert Woodford, formerly executive 
assistant in charge of personnel in 
the State Department of Education. 
.. . Dean James F. Price of Wash. 
burn University, Kans., has been 
selected by the Board of Regents to 
succeed Thomas W. Butcher 1 
president of Kansas State College, 
Emporia. ...M. W. Essex, principal 
of East Liverpool High School, Ohio, 
succeeds Herbert G. Means as sv- 
perintendent, . . . Irene O. Clark, 
former associate professor of educa 
tion at Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege for 15 years, died recently. ... 
John W. Park, acting superintend- 
ent of schools in Albany, N. Y, 
since the retirement of Austin R. 
Coulson, has been appointed super. 
intendent. Stanley Heason succeeds 
Mr. Park as principal of Philip 
Schuyler High School. . . . Harry T. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Wood, assistant professor of speech 
at Michigan State Normal College 
for the past 16 years, died recently. 
... John D. Connors is the new di- 
rector of the Workers Education 
Bureau, succeeding Spencer Miller, 
Jr. who was director of the bureau 
for 22 years and is resigning to give 
full time to his duties as N. J. High- 
way Commissioner. . . . Oscar G. 
Schupp, superintendent of schools 
at Ellington, Mo., has taken a posi- 
tion in the Research Division of the 
State Department of Education... . 
Joseph W. Seay is the new head- 
master of the Pennington School, 
boys’ college preparatory school at 
Pennington, N. J., succeeding Fran- 
cis Harvey Green. Dr. Seay was 
formerly director of admissions of 
Rider College, Trenton... . L. E. 
Hummell, former supervisor of 
music in the Monett, Mo., public 
schools, has been appointed super- 
visor of fine arts in the State De- 
partment of Education. . . . Ray L. 
Hamon of Nashville, Tenn., has 
been appointed senior specialist in 
school plant in the American School 
Systems Division of the U. S. Office 
of Education, succeeding Alice Bar- 
rows who has retired. Mr. Hamon 
had been serving as senior specialist 
on school facilities with the Office 
of Education in connection with 
war-area schools receiving aid under 
the Lanham Act. . . . Chester S. 
Williams, former director of Adult 
and Civic Education in the U. S. 
Office of Education, is now Educa- 
tional Director at the British Divi- 


sion of the OWI. ... N. E. Viles, 
director of building service in the 
Missouri State Department of Edu- 
cation, has accepted a position with 
the Federal Works Administration 
in Washington, D.C... . New col- 
lege presidents are: R. T. L. Liston, 
King College, Bristol, Tenn.; S$. C. 
Percefull, Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Alva, Okla.; Clemens M. 
Granskou, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn.; and D. V. Smith, 
State Teachers College, Cortland, 
N. Y. .. . Vivien Edmieston, for- 
merly with the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research in Science, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has 
been appointed field secretary of 
the committee on teacher educa- 
tion of New York state. . . . Vinal 
H. Tibbetts has been elected presi- 
dent of the Progressive Education 
Association, succeeding Carleton 
Washburne. He is superintendent at 
Manhasset, N. Y. . . . Clifford S. 
Bragdon, retired superintendent of 
schools in New Rochelle, has been 
appointed superintendent of Welles- 
ley, Mass., schools for the duration. 
. . . New officers of the Executive 
Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges for 1943- 
44 are: president, Jesse P. Bogue, 
Green Mountain Junior College, Vt.; 
vice-president, R. W. Goddard, Ro- 
chester Junior College, Minn.; new 
members of the executive commit- 
tee: John W. Harbeson, Pasadena 
Junior College, Calif.. and H. A. 
Dixon, Weber College, Utah. Hold- 
over members of the executive com- 
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mittee are: J. Thomas Davis, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College, 
Texas; Walter C. Eells, executive 
secretary, Washington, D. C.; C. C. 
Colvert, Northeast Junior College, 
La.; Marjorie Mitchell, Cottey Col- 
lege, Mo.; and James C. Miller, 
Christian College, Mo. . . . The 
new officers of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education for 
1943-44 are: President, Austin H. 
MacCormick; vice-presidents, Hans 
Kohn, Hilda W. Smith, and John 
W. Studebaker; secretary, Jennie 
M. Flexner; treasurer, James 
Creese... . D Sterling Wheel- 
wright, contributing editor to the 
Educational Music Magazine, has 
been appointed acting organist and 
lecturer in music at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif... . Kermit Eby, for- 
mer executive secretary of the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Union, is now in 
the educational department of the 
CIO in Washington, D. C. ... 
Clyde Parker, who was superintend- 
ent of Washington City, Ind., 
schools, is now _ superintendent 
of the Moline, I11., schools. . . 

Milton S. Eisenhower has resigned 
as associate director of the OWI 
to become the president of Kansas 
State College... . J. Warren Ayer, 
city superintendent of Eureka, Calif., 
schools for four years, is retiring, to 
be succeeded by H. W. Adams, su- 
perintendent of the Silverton, Ore., 
schools. . . . Mrs. Henry Grattan 
Doyle was unanimously reelected 
president of the District of Colum- 
bia board of education. This is the 
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ninth year Mrs. Doyle has held the 
office, being the only woman elected 
to that post... . Althea Warren, |i. 
brarian of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, is the new president of the 
American Library Association, suc- 
ceeding Keyes D. Metcalf, director 
of Harvard University libraries. . . . 
H. H. Schroeder, dean of the Illi. 
nois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Ill., retired last month and 
was succeeded by Chris A. De- 
Young, head of the education de- 
partment. . . . John R. Schultz 
was elected the fourteenth president 
of Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa. . . . James F. McConaughy, 
president of Wesleyan University, 
Middleton, Conn., has resigned.... 
Rev. Martin O. Nilssen of Villa 
Park, Ill., is the new president of 
Waldorf College, Forest City, Ia. 
. . . Harry Leslie Dillin, business 
manager since 1941, succeeds Wil- 
liam P. Everson as president of Lin- 
field College, McMinnville, Ore. ... 
Rey. Lawrence M. Stavig has been 
elected president of Augustana Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, S. D. . . . William 
Prakken, principal of the Highland 
Park, Michigan, High School since 
1913, retired in June. .. . W. B. 
Guerrant has been named _presi- 
dent of Austin College, Sherman, 
Texas. . . . Rev. S. C. Eastvold, 
pastor of the First Lutheran Church, 
Eau Claire, Wis., is the new presi- 
dent of Pacific Lutheran College, 
Parkland, Ore., succeeding O. Tin- 
gelstad. . Emory Lindquist, 
acting president for the past 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


two years of Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, Kansas., has been unani- 
mously elected president. . . . Cal- 
vert N. Ellis, professor of biblical 
studies and philosophy, succeeds his 
father, Charles C. Ellis, as president 
of Juniata College, Huntington, 
Pa... . tra D. Vayhinger, acting 
president for the past seven months 
of Cedarville College, Cedarville, 
Ohio, was elected president. . . . 
Right Reverend Patrick J. McCor- 
mick, former acting rector of Cath- 
olic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been named rec- 
tor... . F. E. Weyer, acting presi- 
dent of Hastings College, Hast- 
ings, Pa., has been appointed presi- 
dent. 


Action on the “Educational Fi- 
nances Act of 1943” was missed 
when Congress adjourned before tak- 
ing up the bill, favorably reported 
by the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, which would re- 
lieve the problems of the threatened 
lock-out of 500,000 rural children 
from classrooms, the exodus of 
teachers into better paying jobs, and 
low teacher salaries. Congressmen 
at home now are gathering opinions 
of their constituents on the federal 


aid bill. 


Two new federal laws provide for 
the vocational and physical rehabili- 
tation of handicapped persons, one 
permitting the Veterans Adminis- 
tration to administer a program for 
persons disabled in military or na- 


val service any time after Decem- 
ber 6, 1941, and specifying the 
means of accomplishing this pur- 
pose. The Barden-LaFollette act 
makes the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator responsible for carrying out 
the rehabilitation of persons in- 
jured in industry, in civilian de- 
fense protective services, and while 
on duty in the merchant marine. 
This act provides for physical as 
well as vocational rehabilitation, 
thus endeavoring to avoid the per- 
nicious practice of retraining a per- 
son “around” a disability. Federal 
funds may now be used for both 
physical and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 


A ToTAL of $132,730,000 has been 
made available by Congress for vo- 
cational and auxiliary programs un- 
der the direction of the U. S. Office 
of Education. The amount included 
$3,230,000 for vocational rehabilita- 
tion which may be used in the Bar- 
den-LaFollette Act; $25,000,000 for 
Engineering Science Management 
War Training (in which some 800,- 
000 people will be enrolled this 
year ); $90,000,000 for vocational war 
training; $12,500,000 for courses in 
food production, farm machinery 
repair and mechanics; and $2,000,- 
000 for visual aid instructional units 
for training in occupations essential 
to war. 


THE most important question which 
now stands since the NYA was or- 
dered liquidated by Congress is who 
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is eligible to inherit the equipment 
and property of this agency. Non- 
federal vocational education author- 
ities who were using the property 
on June 30 have first choice while 
next in line are the War and Navy 
Departments, the Maritime Com- 
mission, and other government 
agencies. 


Tue federal Student War Loans 
Program will be discontinued by 
June 30, 1944, having already lent 
9800 college students an average of 
$287. During the coming year loans 
may be made only to those who 
received loans last year. 


Proposep educational services for 
ex-fighting men and women have 
been outlined by President Roose- 
velt to solve some of the problems 
which will arise after the war. Two 
of these proposals are: a program 
of vocational and job training de- 
signed to prepare service men to 
re-enter their old occupations or to 
find appropriate employment in 
new ones; a program to permit 
young ex-service men whose educa- 
tion has been interrupted to resume 
their education. This will afford 
equal opportunity for the education 
of other young ex-service men of 
ability after demobilization. 


A U. S. Caper Nurse Corps has 
been created out of the provisions 
of the recently passed Bolton Act 
which provides that institutions of- 
fering student nurses training in ac- 
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cordance with a plan approved by 
the Surgeon General of the U. §, 
shall receive financial aid from the 
federal government, thereby making 
nurses training possible to more 
persons. Cadets’ monthly stipends 
will range from $15 for the first 
nine months, to $20 for the next 
15 to 20 months. For the remainder 
of the training period the student 
receives a stipend of at least $30 
per month until graduation. The 
training period itself has been 
speeded up. 


IN a statement to John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu. 
cation, Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of War, says that the War De. 
partment does not desire military 
drill to take the place of physical 
education in schools and colleges 
during wartime. The department 
emphasizes again the imperative 
reed of good physical condition of 
the army recruits. 


ProcraM plans for the 1943-44 sea- 
son of Columbia network’s “Amer- 
ican School of the Air” which will 
return on Monday, October 11, have 
been announced by the CBS Edu- 
cation Department. The programs, 
given over the WABC and CBS net- 
works, may be heard Monday 
through Fridays, 9:15 to 9:45 a.., 
EWT; 2:30 to 3:00 pm, cwr; 9:30 to 
10:00 am, MwT; 1:30 to 2:00 pM, 
pwT. The general topics of the pro- 
grams will be: Monday, science; 
Tuesday, music; Wednesday, geog- 
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aphy; Thursday, English; Friday, 
This Living World. Full details of 
ihe series are outlined in the “Teach- 
es Manual and Classroom Guide” 
which may be obtained by writing 
to CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


Tue Recordings Division of the 
American Council on Education, 
which has recently been added to 
the New York University Film Li- 
brary, will make available to schools, 
colleges, and discussion groups re- 
wordings on educational subjects. 
Information concerning these re- 
ordings may be obtained from the 


_ |New York University Film Library, 


Recordings Division, Room 151], 
[52 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 


THe East and West Association 
brings to all persons interested in 
is work of promoting mutual 
knowledge and understanding of 
the life of Oriental and American 
people pamphlets and other publi- 
cations on the subject. The material 
may be obtained from the Associa- 
tion, located at 40 East 49th St., 
New York, 17, N.Y. 


Ministers of education from all the 
American Republics expect to meet 
at Panama City, September 17, for 
an inter-American conference on 
public education, stressing postwar 
educational problems. 


Tue War Food Administration has 
been authorized to spend $50,000,- 
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000 to aid the schools in providing 
approximately five million children 
with school lunches. The program 
is aimed at protecting the children’s 
health despite the dislocations in 
home life caused by mothers work- 
ing and by shortages of some foods. 


Tue Federal Works Agency will 
also continue to finance all war nur- 
series and child care centers which 
have been established to meet war 
needs. 


GrocrAPHIc ScHOOL BULLETINS, a 
weekly illustrated periodical which 
presents background information 
about places prominent in the daily 
news, may be obtained from the 
National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at a cost of 25c a 
subscription. 


Tue final publication of the Com- 
mittee on Rural Education, entitled 
Still Sits the Schoolhouse by the 
Road, brings to a close the work of 
the committee which has been use- 
ful in aiding the problems of rural 
schools. It may be obtained from 
the Committee, 5835 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Tue first graduates of the speeded 
up course of the University of Chi- 
cago which is experimenting in 
awarding a bachelor’s degree for lib- 
eral education following two years 
of college are now able to answer 
some of the questions concerning 
the program. Twenty-seven of the 
41 graduates returned a question- 
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naire which indicated that most of 
them will continue the pursuit of 
higher education by seeking a mas- 
ter’s degree. Their plan in taking 
the course was to complete an inte- 
grated program of liberal education 
before specializing. 


A Fatt Triple-Threat Jeep Cam- 
paign is outlined in the October is- 
sue of Schools-at-War, War Savings 
News Bulletin for Teachers, pre- 
pared by the education section of the 
War Finance Division, U. S. Treas- 
ury Department. Army jeeps total- 
ing 39,535 were financed by Ameri- 
can schools during their war sav- 
ings purchases of the Spring Jeep 
Campaign. An enthusiastic response 
is expected for the fall campaign. 


THe newly organized Educational 
Film Library Association, com- 
posed of public schools, public li- 
braries, and museums, has the pur- 
pose of bringing to students and the 
general public specific information 
on various forms of knowledge 
through the medium of films. The 
Association plans to maintain a 
central reference service and a clear- 
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ing house for films and other audy 
visual aids. Film News, an estak 
lished magazine in the field of edi 
cational films, has been designate 
as the official journal. Informatic 
regarding the work and services g 
the Association may be obtaine 
from the Association, 45 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


TeacHERS and adult study group 
interested in the Latin Americaf 
countries may secure loan packet 
to be used for periods of two weekg 
which contain a careful selection ¢ 
material including pamphlets, map 
stories, bibliographies, units of stud 
ies, song books, and other teachin 
aids. The packets may be obtained 
by writing to the Information Ex 
change, U. S. Office of Educatio 


Washington, D. C. A catalog lista 
ing titles will be sent on requesta 


DaTEs OF THE Cominc MONTHs: | 
November 7-13, American Edt 
cation Week. 
November 28-30, Seventh 
nual School Broadcast Conferencg 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
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Idoing it for some time. Or we can produce humane and thoughtful adults 
‘consciously and deliberately make our who, dissatisfied with the life they 
‘\schools more vital and creative to the see, will want to better it. But it will 
‘lend that our children go beyond to- produce adults. A streamlined adapt- 
day's confusion and understand it ing of children to our present world 
‘better than we do ourselves. This will only produce adolescents whose 
,tcourse, more difficult, is the way of dissatisfaction is inhuman and only 
| theartbreak and tears. For it may well course of action is aimless violence. 


Reported from Fortune, XXVIII (July, 
1943), 196. 
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= re unique contribution 
to education is the conception of a 
free universal schooling. But this con- 
tribution was made decades ago. Today 
it is clear that we need to take our 
schools more seriously. There are, even 
in large cities, few well-financed school 
systems. In rural areas educational 
standards are low, and in Negro areas 
in the South they are deplorable. Yet 
everywhere —long before the war — 
schools were on the defensive, afraid 
to ask for more funds, satisfied simply 
to justify what they were lucky enough 
to get. Our country is not going to be 
any better than our school system; 
in very measurable part we shall get 
exactly the school system we pay for. 
We need more schools and better teach- 
ers. We clearly need to make educa- 
tional opportunities m o r e uniform 
throughout the country. This is a con- 
cern not only of the separate states but 
of all the states. Indeed if the poorer 
states cannot pay the price, the federal 
government — as representative of all 
the people’s interests—should. 

There can be no question, of course, 
whom we shall educate. Education may 
at one time have seemed a charitable 
grant to those who received it; today 
it is a necessity to the community that 
gives it. We cannot afford an ill-edu- 
cated electorate, and we can insist that 
any child who has learned to talk— 
speech is probably the greatest achieve- 
ment in every person’s life—should have 
12 years’ schooling. 

These 12 years are necessary not be- 
cause the schools have so much more 
information to impart. Too much in- 
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formation and too few standards 
judgment are the causes of cultural 
flation. They are necessary not becag 
the home and the church and the og 
munity have abdicated to the scho 
home and church and community h 
abdicated not to the schools, but 
the forms of cheap, mechanical, 

entertainment and mass informatio 
to the movies, the radio, the press, ay 
the advertisements. These may seldoy C 
have an educational purpose, but thp P 
have a pronounced educational effecl E 
They tend to present as desiderata th 
trappings of material success, of fal 
comfort, of egotistic adventure; the 
appeal to personal avarice, and pry 
sonal vanity; they play up and dom 
on the child’s nerves, and furnish hig 
mechanical emotional outlets at th 
same time that they apply to him th 
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most insidious of regimentations, mas 
anesthesia. Against this deadly passit 
ity, our schools are the only bulwat 
If they are not strengthened and if the 
do not teach the student to discrim: 
nate and to evaluate, not they but com 
mercial indoctrination or, still wore 
political mobstering will form th 
minds of our children, and in so doin; 
destroy whatever capacity is _ withit 
them for democratic thinking. 

The schools, in their confusion, at 
only the reflection of the confused lit 
around them. They are of society, n0 
above it, and their aimlessness is th 
aimlessness of today’s ever changing 
world. Americans are clearly pr 
sented with a choice. We can adaf 
students to this world; we have bet 
(Continued on Cover 3) 
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